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Rickey of the Dodgers: Whoever loses, he wins 





This is Armstrong’s Linotile 


An exclusive Armstrong Floor with out- 
standing ability to resist hard wea1. For 
over a quarter of a century, first choice 
of architects and building owners for 
heavy traffic areas. Saves money on main- 
tenance because it is so easy to keep 
clean. Tough and highly resistant to in- 
dentation, it’s resilient and comfortable 
to walk on. Made in tile form, %” thick. 
Fifteen richly marbleized colors for end- 
less variety of attractive floor designs. 
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This is Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile Very low in cost, 
Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile fills the big need for an attractive floor 
at minimum expense. Tough and long wearing, it gives good 
service even in heavy traffic areas. Made in a wide variety of 
plain and marbleized colors with which almost any decorative 
effect can be achieved. Not harmed by alkaline moisture, Arm- 
strong’s Asphalt Tile can be used in basements and on concrete 
floors in contact with the ground. Two thicknesses—'s” and 31,5”. 










This is Armstrong’s Rubber Tile 


Chosen by many as the most attractive 
of all Armstrong Floors, Characterized by 
clear, brilliant colors subtly blended in a 
beautiful marble effect Has a_ shining, 
mirror-smooth surface that adds to its 
luxurious appearance. Cushions  foot- 
steps, minimizes underfoot noises Long 
wearing and highly resistant to indenta- 
tion. Variety of tile sizes and two thick- 
nesses, 4s” and *\¢”". Made in lustrous black 
and twenty distinctive marbleized colors. 
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Send for free booklet, ‘“‘Which Floor for Your 
Business?”’ This new 20-page booklet gives full 
facts about Armstrong’s Linotile®, Rubber Tile, As- 
phalt Tile, Linoleum, and other Armstrong’s Resilient 
Floors for business and industrial use To compare 
samples or actual Armstrong Floors in your locality, 
eall your Armstrong flooring contractor. 

Write Armstrong Cork Company, Floor ® 


Division, 4908 Charlotte St., Lancaster, Pa, 
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Big steel gizzard mak 





A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


faye AS PEBBLES in a chicken’s 
gizzard pulverize food, steel balls 
in that big tube grind gypsum into 
powder for plaster. That is, the balls 
grind the gypsum when the mill revolves. 
Making it do that was a major job. 

Tube and balls weigh almost 100 
tons. The mill is driven by V belts. 
Trying to get that weight to turning 
trom a dead stop, sometimes snapped 
these belts like so many pieces of 
tring. Even after starting, the job of 

eping this horizontal merry-go-round 
rolling wore out belts before their time. 
in entirely new &ind of belt was needed. 


B. F. Goodrich had developed a 
different kind of V belt needed for 
just such brute strength jobs. It has a 
new kind of cord reinforcement called 
a ““grommet,”’ that stands hard pulls, 
shocks, jerks far better than ordinary 
twisted cords, so the belt is much 
stronger, more flexible, stands sudden 
starts and stops. 

Someone suggested replacing the 
hard-to-maintain drives with the new 
B. F. Goodrich grommet belts. A 
matched set, installed 5 years ago, is 
still in use, and good for many more 
years. 
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B. F. Goodrich experience in rubber 
engineering has benefited thousands 
of B. F. Goodrich customers. Often 
BFG already has the answer when a 
new problem comes up in any field, 
so no time or money is lost. Research 
never stops at B. F. Goodrich. To get 
its latest advantages in any products 
you use, all you have to do is see your 
B. F. Goodrich distributor. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial & General 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 








Flag-Bearing Klansmen 

In reading your article on the most recent 
incursions caused by members of the Ku 
Klux Klan (Newsweek, July 11), I was sur- 
prised to notice that two members of the 
band were carrying the flag of the United 
States. 

In my estimation I would say they were 
jeopardizing the ideology and principles by 
which we live . . . The sooner they are ob- 
literated the sooner we may find that utopia, 
governed by democracy, for which we have 
fought two long, devastating wars and have 
paid dearly with the blood of thousands 
and thousands of young men. 


Prec. T. BiscicLia 
United States Marine Corps 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


Everlasting Sinclair 

“As perishable as yesterday’s headlines.” 
Tell your reviewer to stick around a while. 
If he waits till people stop reading Lanny 
Budd (Newsweek, July 25), he'll outlast 
Methuselah. 


Upton SINCLAIR 
Monrovia, Calif. 


NEWSWEEK’'s reviewer pointed out that 
1,350,000 copies of the Lanny Budd books 
have already been sold. He doesn’t expect 
to outlast either their popularity or Methu- 
selah. 


Hughes to Date 


What came out of the Howard 
Hughes aircraft investigation and what has 
happened to the one and only plane manu- 
factured by Hughes under the large grant 
of money given him by the Federal govern- 
ment? 

Also please advise how the ends of justice 
were served by the Congressional investiga- 
tion of Hughes and his methods. 

Hucu S. Grecory, M.D. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 


The XF-11, built by Hughes for the 
Army, is now the property of the Air Force. 
It is being tested at Eglin Field, Fla. 

The Hughes investigation is ended. The 
Senate. investigating committee has issued 
a summary report stating that the govern- 
ment did not get its money’s worth with re- 
spect to aircraft-procurement funds allocated 
to the Hughes project and that Hughes did 
not follow normal procurement channels. 
The committee recommended that the armed 
services set up investigation sections inde- 
pendent of the chain of command to insure 
competent surveillance of procurement. The 
United States Air Force has now done this, 
and the committee takes credit for this de- 
velopment. 


Czarist Inventions 

Regarding the amusing little verse on the 
Russian inventions by Dr. D. E. Winstead 
of Amarillo in June 6 issue of Newsweek: 

I was born in Moscow, Russia, but have 
been very fortunate to have my home in 
this country for the last 25 years, sixteen of 
which I have spent in teaching in colleges 
and universities. I left Russia in 1920 un- 
willingly, but eagerly, to escape the tenta- 
cles of the Soviet regime, which today, as 
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John D. Stanard 


Un-American flag-bearers 


before, I consider to be the corruption of 
everything that is decent and good. 

Much of my time during these years . 

I have attempted to correct the entirely er- 
roneous impression that the Russians were 
ignorant, lazy, uneducated, and almost bar- 
barous . Recently publicized claims that 
it was the Russians who invented the incan- 
descent lamp, the wireless telegraphy, and 
even the airplane . . . are not as preposter- 
ous as they [seem] . . . Permit me to quote 
from a book by a Yale University professor, 
published by Yale University Press first in 
1929 and since reprinted twelve times. At 
present this is one of the two most authori- 
tative books on the history of Russia. . . 

“In 1874 A. N. Ladygin, then a student 
of the University of St. Petersburg, applied 
electricity for illumination purposes and built 
a lamp which was perfected by two other 
Russian physicists, demonstrated in Paris in 
1875, and later tested in the Siemens-Halske 
plant in Berlin. Simultaneously Paul Yab- 
lochkov (1847-1894) constructed his carbon 
are ‘candle’ which was commercially pro- 
duced in 1876. Incidentally, it was only in 
1878 that the news of Thomas Edison’s in- 
candescent lamp was reported in the Amer- 
ican press. In the 1890s Alexander S. Popov 
(1859-1905) entered the then entirely new 
field of radiotelegraphy . . . He demonstrated 
his apparatus for wireless transmission 
in 1895 .. . In 1897 he was able to operate 
transmission stations at a distance of 5 kil- 
ometers. By that time, however, Guglielmo 
Marconi, who knew of Popov’s experiments, 
came to the fore with his paper on radio- 
telegraphy and it is with his name that most 
people usually associate the invention of the 
radio.” 

The main trouble with the old Russia was 
not the czarist government nor the supposed 
lack of education in sciences and arts, but 
the failure of the Russian free enterprise to 
utilize the inventive genius of the Russians, 


the failure which brought the downfall not 
only of free enterprise in Russia, but of Rus. 
sia itself. My only hope is that here in Amer. 
ica, American free enterprise will never ng. 
lect its opportunities. 


Boris G. ALEXAND®: 

Assistant Professor of Social Scien: 
Drake University 
Des Moines, Iowa 


TB and Personality 


Overly enthusiastic psychologists Bourke 
and Fosberg, in branding TB patients 
schizophrenics (NEwsweEek, July 11), have 
succeeded in making the already dim out- 
look of hundreds of thousands of tuberculars 
even more gloomy... 


e R. G. Hoscoop 
Fort Logan, Colo. 


> Far from being schizophrenic, most tu- 
bercular people are remarkable specimens 
of courage and good humor .. . 
ANNE CADILLAC 
Villanova, Pa. 


The Bourke-Fosberg experiments reported 
in Newsweek revealed a strong tendency 
among tuberculosis patients toward a _ per- 
sonality change resembling schizophrenia; 
they by no means indicated that all tuber- 
cular persons are schizophrenics. 


Schweitzer Reaction 


. I am of the opinion that Dr. Schweit- 
zer will not be interested one way or the 
other in the write-up (NEwswEEK, July 11). 
Nor will many of our outstanding Christian 
ministers who might read it. . . 


Mrs. J. W. KessLer 
Oakland, Calif. 


> I thank you very much for the very friend- 
ly, nice report of my work and my thoughts 
which appeared in Newsweek, July ll. 
With best wishes, very sincerely, 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
New York City 
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<i) | “Yes, Bill, Pd love to go” 









ily 11. 
— The value of the telephone isn’t just the calls you make. 
Sometimes the calls you receive are even more impor- 
tant. You'd miss a lot if the telephone wasn’t there. 


Pus Just on the calls you make, the telephone’s a big bargain 
in convenience, security, success and good times. When 
you add the calls you receive, it’s an even bigger value. 


Telephone rates are still low. The increases granted so 
come far, plus those now requested, are much less than increases 
York in most other things in recent years. Matter of fact, they 
reign average only a penny or so per call. 


eeded BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Step aboard the new Super DC-3 and place your wraps and luggage 
in the large roomy cabin racks. 

Then —upon arrival—pick up your belongings and step off 
immediately. No waiting ...no delay! 

And no waiting for airport ramps to be rolled up either—your new 
Super DC-3 has built-in stairs! Seconds after the plane halts—down 
goes the stair ramp and you disembark at once. 


Yes, you'll find these and many other new conveniences aboard 


e Wraps and luggage at hand 
right in main cabin e Built-in 


the swift, dependable Douglas Super DC-3—new model of the most 
‘ 2 ¢ ; ; > pf ; ! 4 
famous airliner ever built! stair ramp for instant service e 


Like the giant, four-engine Douglas DC-6—first and the finest of the New twin engines for 250 mph 


postwar airliners—the Super DC-3 introduces a new era in fast, speed e New swept-back wings of 
economical, dependable travel by air. latest design ¢ Modern air serv- 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA ice for cities large and small. 
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For Your Information 


READERS WRITE: These hot, hu- 
mid days have reduced the vol- 
ume of mail from NEWSWEEK 
readers, but there has been no 
seasonal slump in the fanciful va- 
riety of subjects. On one day the 
postman’s packet included: a let- 
ter from France asking more in- 
formation on a new weaving 
process, a poem _ paraphrasing 
Mark Twain’s comment on the weather, a denial that the 
mah-jongg craze has waned, and a note from a former 
Canadian seaman who helped capture Adolf Hitler’s yacht. 





READER’S WRONG: One of our favorite letter writers is 
a Marine Corps sergeant. We've printed several of his al- 
ways interesting notes, the most recent denying the authen- 
ticity of the Java man skull. The sergeant said it was not a 
missing link but the “skull of a large gibbon.” We've 
checked further and found an authority who insists the 
Java skull is a missing link, between the higher ape forms 
and the Neanderthal man. It’s too hot to be judicious, so 
we're arbitrarily calling the sergeant wrong. 


NO BOGEY: Our picture last May of the movie tough guy, 
Humphrey Bogart, doing diaper duty is still causing reper- 
cussions. Readers will remember that letter writers ad- 
monished Bogart, on safety grounds, for stowing the spare 
safety pins in his mouth and that the Diapin Co. of Port- 
land, Ore., by its own admission “manufacturers of the 
only safety pins neither baby nor father can swallow,” 
bravely suggested that Bogart switch to Diapin. We stolid- 
ly forwarded the suggestion and gadget—and sat back to 
await developments. 

This week Bogart barked back at us: “Diaper pins are 
sissy stuff. What’s a mouthful of safety pins to a guy tough 
enough to chew nails?” Meanwhile in Portland, Diapin 
business has been booming since our issue (July 11) hit 
the stands. From a lady in Everett, Wash., we've learned 
that the Snohomish County Women’s Republican Club, 
taking its cue from the NEwsweEek story, now buys Dia- 
pins by the carton and sends a set to each new baby 
whose birth is announced in the local press. 


“WORTH NOTING: The weather (it’s terrible—see pages 


13 and 25) ... Raymond Moley’s Perspective on old-age 
pensions (see page 72) . “Our Diminishing Air Power” 
by Gen. Carl Spaatz (see page 23) ... “Now Europe Is 
Thinking About Arms” by Harry F. Kern, pinch hitting 
for Joseph B. Phillips (see page 31). 


THE COVER: The red-hot National League pennant race— 
a dogfight between Brooklyn and St. Louis—is just another 
way of saying Branch Rickey vs. Branch Rickey. As gen- 
eral manager and innovator of the 
farm system, Rickey built the pres- 
ent Cardinals before migrating to 
Dodgerland. His acumen and farm- 
system juggling (as symbolized by 
the baseballs on the cover) have 
loaded the beloved Bums with fine, 
young ballplayers. Rickey is also 
rated its top talker. But NEwsweEeEk’s 
Ed Wergeles, who made this week’s 
cover photo, shushed the famed Rickey with an arched 
eyebrow and kept him that way until he had his picture. 


Yds Stila 





THE MAW WHO WAS BOHEXED BY QUESTION MAKKS! 


(A sincere ad) 


With rising costs and accidents 
His questions were all about $$$$$and¢¢¢¢¢. 


How could he save on the $ $$ $$ he spent? 
When prices were up a frightful %! 

He asked himself how? And what? And when? 
And he asked again and again and again! 


Ly Mr Friendly 


(Then Mr. Friendly appeared and said, “Hold on! 
Our special I.E. Loss Control* service has 
reduced accidents and premiums and increased 
production in actually hundreds of cases! .. . 
And American Mutual still gives you the chance 
to save up to 20% through dividends!”’) 


The man signed up and the very next day 


The money he saves makes him feel very fine 
Now, whenever he looks, there’s a fat $ sign! 


The biggest extra in insurance ... that’s I. E. Loss Control,* 
a special service, at no extra charge with every industria! 
policy. Ask your American Mutual man to tell you how 
this service works. Write for free copy of “The All- 
American Plan for Business” or ‘‘The All-American Plan for 
the Home.” American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Dept. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


++ the first American liability insurance company 


© 1949, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY A-97, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices in 
principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 


* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 
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What's Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

The recent split in GOP ranks over the 
national committee chairmanship has 
made President Truman confident of an- 
other Democratic sweep in Congress next 
year. He tells first-term Democratic con- 
gressmen that he’s sure they will be 
reelected if they support his Fair Deal 
program. He also promises to get out 
and campaign for them . . . The Senate 
5-per-center probe probably will bring 
no criminal prosecutions, as did the Fer- 
guson investigation which landed Gen- 
eral Meyers in jail, but there will be some 
very red faces in high Washington spots 
. . . Incidentally, don’t be surprised if 
General Vaughan issues a statement an- 
swering charges that link him with the 
5 per centers. In fact he’s already pre- 
pared one, flatly denying any wrong- 
doing, but has been “silenced” for the 
present . . . Watch for Truman to with- 
draw the name of Carroll Switzer as 
Federal judge for Southern Iowa, a nomi- 
nation which Senator Gillette, a power 
in the farm bloc, denounced as a “per- 
sonal affront” . . . William Boyle can 
have the Democratic national chairman- 
ship for the asking. If he passes it up, 
it probably will fall to Interior Under 
Secretary Oscar Chapman. 


Future Guided Missiles 

Following the reported failure of Brit- 
ish jet fighters to intercept old-time U. S. 
B-29s in the joint air maneuvers this 
summer, backers of the bigger, faster 
B-36 aren’t worried about the threat 
from high-altitude fighters. But now 
there’s a new problem. Scientists have 
developed a short-range guided missile 
that’s effective as an interceptor for 75 
miles, with a probable eventual range 
three times that distance. Air Force lead 
ers themselves admit such defensive 
missiles:may make the strategic bomber 
obsolete before many years. Hence they 
already are thinking about future long- 
range missiles that would eventually sub- 
stitute for the big bombers. 


The Court Appointment 

Attorney General Tom Clark and Sen. 
Howard McGrath both were genuinely 
surprised when they learned about Tru- 
man’s plans for them (see page 13). 
Here’s the inside story: Shortly after 
Associate Justice Murphy’s death, Tru- 
man summoned Clark and McGrath to 
discuss “a judicial matter.” On the way 
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to the meeting the two friends concluded 
that McGrath, a Catholic as was Murphy, 
was to be named to the high bench. 
Clark, a Presbyterian, felt himself dis- 
qualified. However, Truman talked only 
about district judicial appointments. A 
few days later he summoned the pair 
again. Clark pulled from his brief case 
the papers concerning the unfinished 
judicial business. But he was wrong. Tru- 
man suddenly said “I’ve another matter 
this morning. I want you, Tom, to take 
the Supreme Court vacancy and you, 
Howard, to take over where Tom is now.” 
Clark beamed his gratitude and McGrath 
showed his surprise. Noticing it, Truman 
went on: “I don’t expect an immediate 
answer. Take a few days to think it over, 
both of you.” 


Political Notes 

New York Democrats are sorely wor- 
ried over the controversy between Car- 
dinal Spellman and Mrs. Roosevelt. They 
know that it can cost them the special 
senatorial election this fall unless the 
controversy is allayed by November. 
Their outstanding candidate, former Gov- 
ernor Lehman, sided with Mrs. Roose- 
velt, and there’s already a backstage move 
to deny him the nomination. If this should 
happen it would be a bonanza to the 
Republicans . . . Westerners say Har- 
old Stassen has been so busy trying to 
gain control of Pennsylvania for 1952 
that his Midwest organization is falling 
apart . . . Senator Pepper is facing in- 
creasing trouble in the Florida Demo- 
cratic primary, with former Gov. Mil- 
lard F. Caldwell and Representative 
Smathers preparing to make the race 
... If Jimmy Roosevelt changes his plans 
and enters the Senate race in California, 
you can expect Senator Downey to run 
for governor. 
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Trends Abroad 

Responsible U.S, Navy officials intend 
to propose that two Japanese naval bases 
be retained under permanent American 
control after the Japanese peace treaty 
is signed, They are Yokosuka, useful for 
defense from the north, and Sasebo, 
which looks south toward China . . . South 
Africa, major gold-producing area, is short 
of gold. It’s lost three quarters of its 
foreign-exchange reserve in the last year. 
The government plans a recovery pro- 
gram including domestic austerity, moves 
to attract foreign capital, and an expanded 
gold output . . . Despite recent incidents, 
the British Embassy in Nanking still insists 
that once the Communists are recognized 
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in China they will put a stop to the cur- 
rent policy of harassing the Western Pow- 
ers .. . France intends to revive plans for 
two large warships. They were side- 
tracked last year during a Marshall-plan 
controversy in Congress, 


Russian Deserters 

The State Department again is pressing 
Army occupation authorities to take a 
more liberal policy toward so-called “de- 
fectors”—Russians and Germans escaping 
into the American zone of Germany, The 
Army treats them as potential enemy 
agents and in some cases returns them to 
the Soviet command. Several such return- 
ees have been publicly hanged by the 
Soviets to impress other possible waver- 
ers, The State Department insists that 
while defectors should be carefully 
screened, they should be generously 
treated and whenever possible utilized 
for intelligence or other purposes, 


New Danger Zone 

Intimates say General MacArthur feels 
that he’s “being left out or. the end of the 
line again” in Japan as he was when based 
in Australia during the war, He believes 
the present policy of defending Europe 
has “denuded” the Pacific, This view is 
shared by U.S. admirals who’ve served 
in that area since the war, One top-rank 
admiral has flatly told Washington that 
he thinks it’s foolhardy not to have a 
single tactical airplane in Hawaii, “where 
they haven’t forgotten Pearl Harbor.” 
These Pacific-minded men believe the in- 
ternational danger center is shifting from 
Europe to Asia but that over-all military 
planning hasn’t caught up with the shift. 


Polities in the Pacific 

President Quirino of the Philippines 
can be expected to renew his appeal for 
American support of a Pacific pact during 
his forthcoming Washington visit, In ad- 
vocating the pact Quirino will tone down 
the military importance of a Pacific agree- 
ment but will insist on closer economic 
ard cultural] ties among Pacific countries. 
Meanwhile the other Pacific-pact advo- 
cate. Chiang Kai-shek, tells U.S, diplo- 
mats that he doesn’t want to see either 
Britain or any of its dominions, such as 
Pakistan, India, or Australia, admitted to 
membership. 


U.S. Policy Toward Tito 

A policy showdown may be shaping 
over the U. S, attitude toward Yugoslavia, 
The State Department’s “aid to Tito pro- 
gram” is expected to run up against in- 
creasing Opposition from the National 
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Military Establishment. The military 
planners think that Tito should only be 
given relief from the effects of the Comin- 
form boycott, while the State Department 
is advocating a generous program which 
would serve as inducement to other Soviet 
satellites to deviate from the Moscow or- 
bit, Unless barred by the Army, State is 
likely to approve shortly Yugoslavia’s re- 
quest for an Export-Import Bank loan 
for the modernization of its copper mines, 


Latin American Loans 

Look for a thorough overhaul of U.S. 
economic relations with Brazil. Before any 
further loans are granted Washington is 
likely to insist, among other concessions, 
on the conclusion of a treaty providing 
security for foreign investment capital and 
also on a tax convention, It’s also signifi- 
cant that Assistant Secretary of State 
Edward G, Miller Jr, is telling Latin dip- 
lomats that the forthcoming Pan American 
economic conference might as well be 
abandoned if it is to consist merely of 
‘Latin American resolutions demanding in- 
creased U.S. loans, 


Foreign Notes 

The British would be pleased if Field 
Marshal von Mannstein were suddenly 
taken ill before his pending war-crimes 
trial. They've tried to find something phys- 
ically wrong with him, as they did with 
Rundstedt, but he’s very fit. Evidence 
against the former Nazi Eastern-front 
commander is strong, but the British now 
feel that it’s unwise to try him so long 
after the war . . . The Bavarian tourist 
season is a flop, with hotels booked to 
only a third of capacity, Reasons are un- 
favorable weather, a shortage of money 
due to currency reform, and a boycott by 
Northern Germany as a result of the 
Bavarian Party’s tirades against the “Prus- 
sians” . The peasant underground 
movement is growing in Rumania despite 
the Communist government’s efforts to 
break it up. 
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Postal Wage Boost 

Action on a fourth-round wage increase 
for 500,000 postal workers is likely before 
Congress adjourns. A majority of the 
House members signed a petition indors- 
ing the new pay boost, and a similar post- 
al-pay bill is before the Senate. Officials 
of both the AFL and CIO are watching 
with interest to see how the postal-wage 
issue is finally handled by Congress. How- 
ever, even if the postal workers get their 
raise, the total percentage increase of the 
four rounds would be less than most non- 
government workers received in three 
rounds. 


Tidelands-Oil Hitch 

Appointment of Attorney General Clark 
to the Supreme Court may upset plans to 
press legislation through Congress com- 


promising the long-fought tidelands-oil 
issue between the Federal government 
and the coastal states. Although Clark 
filed the successful suit against Cali- 
fornia, he has been a foremost advocate 
of a compromise. His successor, Senator 
McGrath of Rhode Island, favors full 
Federal ownership of the oil-rich tide- 
lands and could withdraw Justice Depart- 
ment support for the compromise plan 
negotiated by Speaker Rayburn. Just be- 
fore his selection to the high court was 
announced, Clark had finally persuaded 
the reluctant Interior Secretary Krug to 
agree to a split of the royalties from off- 
shore oil and gas between the Federal 
government and the states. 


Business Footnotes 

Anticipating an unfavorable report 
from the President’s steel fact finders, 
industry public-relations men are beat- 
ing the ground to get their side of the 
story to editors. They've opened a day- 
and-night press room in New York, and 
public-relations men from steel-company 
staffs have been hitting key cities .. . 
Coffee will be more expensive next fall as 
a result of Brazil’s short crops, which 
finally have eliminated excessive carry- 
over supplies . . . Although the Senate 
Interior Committee is holding hearings on 
a resolution by Senator Downey of Cali- 
fornia, asking a full-scale investigation of 
the Reclamation Bureau, there’s little 
likelihood that the committee will OK 
the probe . . . With European grain out- 
put steadily increasing, trade experts 
doubt if U.S. wheat exports will come 
close to the 450,000,000 bushels esti- 
mated for the next twelve months. 
France, for example, soon will increase 
its official wheat price in a new effort to 
boost planting . . . Dog-days note: A 
Battle Creek, Mich., company is spend- 
ing almost a million dollars to build a new 
plant for manufacturing dog biscuits. 
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Ike’s Campus Trouble 

President Eisenhower of Columbia Uni- 
versity is encountering his first faculty 
trouble. He’s been told by a group of 
taculty leaders that they don't like his 
administrative policies. The more extreme 
element even wanted to petition for his 
resignation but settled for a chance to reg- 
ister a face-to-face complaint. The sub- 
stance of their plaint is that “Ike” makes 
decisions affecting their departments 
without sufficient consultation with them 
and without giving enough weight to 
their recommendations. 


Radio Lines 

Most advertising men agree that radio 
has five good years left before television 
moves in and takes over . . . TV tech- 
nicians are under top-rank orders to rush 
improvement in the quality of kinescope 
transmission (recording on film what the 








TV camera sees) so that Hollywood stars 
can make TV shows locally for nation- 
wide use, At present kinescope lighting 
is the biggest bugaboo . . . Dissatisfied 
with kinescope and unwilling to do a 
weekly show in New York, Jack Benny 
may pass up video altogether this year . . . 
ABC may make a capital-gains deal with 
Fanny Brice for her “Baby Snooks” char- 
acterization . . . There’s growing opposi- 
tion to televised baseball in major-league 
cities like Philadelphia, Boston, and Cin- 
cinnati. Ball-club magnates complain that 
radio may have brought out the fans by 
arousing their curiosity but that tele- 
vision satisfies it . . . Colgate dropped 
Judy Canova and then bought her back 
for next fall—at considerably less than she 
was paid last season, 


Movie Notes 

Pola Negri is at work on a film story of 
her life and hopes to find a producer. A 
highlight will be her romance with Ru- 
dolph Valentino . . . Many actors are de- 
serting the hard-hit movies for more gain- 
ful occupations. The Screen Actors Guild 
membership currently is the smallest in 
history . . . Producer Howard Hughes has 
set Robert Mitchum and Jane Russell as a 
new co-starring team and will feature 
them in at least four pictures in the next 
two years . .. War hero Audie Murphy 
and his wife, Wanda Hendrix, have the 
top romantic roles in a forthcoming Tech- 
nicolor Western called “Sierra” . . . Re- 
cent audience surveys show that Olivia 
De Havilland and Jane Wyman have 
scored the biggest personal box-office 
gains of all the Hollywood stars in the 
past two years . . . Burt Lancaster has 
purchased the little-known Theodore 
Dreiser work “St. Columba and the River” 
and will star in a film version. 


Miscellany 

In his forthcoming book, Admiral 
Leahy will reveal how he opposed the 
use of funds to develop the atom bomb. 
He confesses that he once bet King 
George the bomb wouldn’t work , . . The 
Suviet embassy, which always has kept 
publicly aloof from U.S. labor affairs, 
now is building up a current file of union 
publications, Copies of the embassy’s in- 
formation bulletin are sent in exchange 
... George R, Stewart, author of “Storm” 
and “Fire,” is working on a book to be 
titled “U.S. 40.” Putting unusual stress 
on captions, it tells the story of the trans- 
continental highway from Atlantic City to 
San Francisco , . . Self-service stores are 
being harassed by premium-crazy cus- 
tomers who stealthily cut the tops off 
food packages for Junior and leave the 
packages on the shelves. It’s now being 
suggested in the retail trade that break- 
fast-food manufacturers require not just 
a box top for premiums but the whole 
front of the package—presumably harder 
to steal, 
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The newsboy’s bike is capital 


HE NEWSBOY starts a route, on foot. He 
can deliver 35 papers, he makes $3.15 a 
week, on bad days some customers have to wait. 


He spends some money for movies but saves 
some to buy a bicycle. Now he can deliver 70 
papers, make $6.30 a week, and his customers 
get their papers more promptly. 


Now he can save more (profit) but he is wise 
and so puts some away in a special fund to 
replace the bike when it wears out. That’s 
depreciation reserve. 


If he’s very ambitious he buys two bikes, takes 
on another route and hires another boy (wages) 
to cover it. Now he needs twice as much depreci- 
ation reserve, or when the second bike breaks 
down he will have no money to replace it, and 
so the second boy would be out of a job or 


would have to deliver on foot at half the wages. 
That’s all there is to business. 


Is the first newsboy wicked because he makes 
a profit? Should he be prevented from accumu- 
lating bicycle replacement money? Is he oppress- 
ing the second boy by supplying a bicycle so 
he, too, can deliver more and so earn more? 


No? Yet many people in high places say older 
business men are, when they do identical things. 
Think of the newsboy’s bike when you listen 
to your next speech. 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Arms for Europe and Asia will be voted before Congress 
adjourns, though almost certainly on a smaller scale than the 
Administration plan. 


A fight to pare the program and limit Presidential powers in 
its administration is now certain in the House as well as the 
Senate. But even the most outspoken critics in both chambers 
admit privately they can only maim the legislation, not kill it. 
The President will continue to fight for the whole program 
but in the showdown will take the best compromise in prefer- 
ence to nothing. 


By-passing the Appropriations Committees will be attempted 
to prevent any last-minute hog-tying of the measure. If arms 
proponents have their way, the RFC will be directed to ad- 
vance the money until Congress meets again next year. 


> Congress cannot quit until Labor Day, Democratic leaders 
now agree. Unless certain measures still in the mill are acted 
upon by that time, they will keep the session going into 
October and even later. Republicans are predicting, however, 
that such tactics will meet with a virtual sit-down strike on 
legislation or an irresistible demand to go home. 

Truman’s lieutenants still refuse to set minimum legislative 
goals. However, adjournment will be agreed to only if the 
following receive approval: minimum wage, reciprocal trade, 
arms program, and the several reorganization plans. 

If the President continues to insist on an amended displaced- 
persons bill, even this minimum will not suffice. Senator Mc- 


Carran is determined to bottle it up, and the Senate rarely 
discharges a committee from consideration of a bill. 


> Republican senators, with considerable Democratic support, 
are still determined to make a stab at balancing the budget 
by attaching a mandatory, over-all percentage-reduction rider 
to one of the appropriations bills. 


Passage is certain, they believe, despite Democratic leader- 
ship opposition, once the proposal reaches the floor of both 
houses. An ameliorating proviso, giving credit for cuts al- 
ready made, will be offered by sponsors of the rider. 


A veto of any money bill containing a recision rider is highly 
probable. If that occurs, Truman will try to hold the Congress 
in session until he gets what he wants. 


> A start on Congressional approval of a single appropriations 
bill for the entire government establishment will be made at 
this session by a group of Republican and conservative Demo- 
cratic senators. The President will not object if the bill in- 
cludes the “Item Veto”—permission to veto individual items 
without sending the entire bill back to Congress. 


> Reduction of income taxes on foreign earnings, as an in- 
ducement to private industry to make investments abroad, is 
under consideration by Treasury officials. 


Proposals under consideration range from a shaving down to 
10 


complete elimination of these taxes. No relief would be con- 
sidered, however, without governmental OK for each opera- 
tion, to be certain that a genuine contribution to the Point 
Four program is made. 


> Farmers will be urged by the Department of Agriculture to 
cut 1950 acreage allotments on basic crops. Current planning 
contemplates shifting between 25,000,000 and 30,000,000. 
acres to permanent and temporary pasture, as well as the 
production of soil-conserving crops. While the main purpose 
is to prevent excessive wheat, corn, and cotton surpluses, it is 
hoped that one of the by-products will be to stimulate cattle 
production, now on the decline. 


> Despite current unification progress, fresh feuds are erupt- 
ing at top service levels on new-weapons research. The dis- 
putes have arisen during current wrangling over 1951 bridget 
estimates. 


The Navy, against combined Army and Air Force opposition, 
insists that the bulk of its research funds be devoted to air- 
craft development instead of undersea warfare. Its argument: 
there are no promising basic new concepts for submarines or 
submarine detection worth spending money on. 


The Army is not satisfied with Air Force efforts to develop a 
new type of tactical plane. The Air Force is designing a new 
jet tactical plane which will be ready within the year, but 
Army leaders are insisting on a non-jet job that can land on 
fields near the front lines and will not require the airstrips 
needed by jets. 


A disagreement on manpower procurement in case of war has 
developed among the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Army thinks 
all the services should submit to draft at the outset, while 
the Navy insists on maintaining the volunteer principle wher- 
ever possible. 


> Planning for the 1950 Congressional elections is moving at 
a rapidly accelerated pace. Strategists in both parties look 
upon 1950 as critical. Democrats are determined to confirm 
the 1948 mandate; Republicans are fighting for survival as a 
major party. 

Republicans will concentrate on 47 districts where their can- 
didates received at least 45% but less than 50% of the vote last 
time. These include seven in the West, twenty in the Mid- 
west, eighteen in the East, and two in the South. 


Democrats will go after 60 seats—ten in the West, 33 in the 
Midwest, and seventeen in the East—which Republicans won 
or held by margins of 5% or less. 


Republicans are banking heavily on the tradition that the 
party which wins the Presidency loses Congressional seats in 
the following off-year elections. In addition, they count on a 
continued downturn in business conditions and employment. 
Democrats look to the cementing of the farm and labor vote 
to reinforce the 1948 trends in their direction. 


> Continued capitulation to the Chinese Communists is ex- 
pected from the State Department. Top department planners 
agree reluctantly that, barring an armed showdown, there is 
nothing else in prospect. 
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"How ‘oiled’ 
an atom smasher 


“You get some unusual jobs in the research end 
of the oil business. Like developing the perfect 
oil to cool that new giant cyclotron—an atom 
smasher with as much steel as a destroyer. 


“Among other things, this ‘coolant’ oil had to be 
short-circuit-proof up to 28,000 volts. We wanted 
one that was rust-proof. corrosion proof and 
provided insulation against rot. 


“P.S. We found it. 


“My next job is helping develop a new automotive 
oil. That’s exciting, too, because everybody wants 
to be first with the finest products. and that 
makes vou like to do your best! The others are 
always trying to beat you to it. Actually, there 
are more research people in the oil business than 
in any other American mdustry. 


“The whole oil business works on the same idea— 
trving to serve vou better than the other fellow 
does. There are companies competing in finding 
more oil .. . in transporting it .. . in servicing 
your car, or supplying your home with fuel oil. 


“Yes, I’ve ‘oiled’ an atom smasher, and now I’m 
working to bring vou better things from oil than 
you ve ever had .. . maybe even better things than 
you've ever dreamed of.” 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
50 West 50th Street - New York 20, N. Y. 


= Oil Builds for Americas Future 
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] Anne and Tim, the touring kids, with Dad and Mom 
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A friendly Statler “Service Aide” helped out in many | 












































in tow, and baby brother Steven, knew exactly where e ways. She told them where to see the sights and helped . 
to go. They always stayed at Statler, for the Statler them plan their days. She knew the score on shows and 1 
had, they knew, some special tourist services for kids such, and where to find the shops, and made them t 
and parents, too. feel so much at home the kids exclaimed: “She's tops!” , 
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3 The Statler had a lot of things the family thought were Tim cried: “The food at Statler’s YUM!” Said Anne, 
e swell—fresh fruit delivered for the kids—a gift from 4, “You mean delicious, we liked the children’s menu, 
the hotel. The Statler’s famous beds for all (a Statler too, the silver and the dishes. And Statler gives us free 
crib for Steve). A sitter for the evening hours so Pop balloons!” Said Mom, “That isn’t all . . . the Statler ) 
and Mom could leave. will fix formulas for babies that are small.” | 
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When Anne and Tim, Steve, Dad and Mom were ready 
eto depart, the good box lunch they'd ordered was 
ready for their start. And Statler’s Service Aide was 
there with maps to help them through. (When next 
you take a family trip, won’t you try Statler, too? 
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Weather, Boiling; Disputes, Ditto 


It was hot in most of the United States 
last week. There was other news too, but 
none that interested conversationalists 
and editors half as much as the weather. 
Thousands of Americans asked other 
thousands of Americans whether it was 
hot enough for them and evoked the 

_ usual response—weak witticism or ob- 
scene tirade. . ; 

New York, with an official temperature 
of 97.8 degrees July 29, experienced the 
hottest day of the year. Unofficial 
thermometers, close to sun-softened 
pavements, registered well over 100 
degrees. It was the same or worse 
in ‘Boston, Washington, and Chi- 
cago. More than 100 deaths directly 
or indirectly attributable to the heat 
were reported in the afflicted East- 
ern half of the country. 

The U. S. S. Livermore, 500 miles 
off the Virginia coast en route from 
Bermuda to Boston, reported smears 
of dust on the sea, presumably 
blown there from dry Eastern Sea- 
board fields. Horses died on the 
streets of Boston. Smoking in the 
woods was forbidden in Maine. 

President Truman professed in- 
difference to the Washington heat 
but fled to Shangri-La, his hideaway 
in the Maryland mountains, for a 
long, cool week end. Some 83,000 
lesser government employes were 
dismissed from work in non-air- 
conditioned buildings at about the 
time he departed. 

By the end of the week a breath 
of cool air out of Canada had 
brought some relief. But the po- 
litical temperature went up as the 
mercury came down. Curbstone debaters 
renewed the Cardinal Spellman-Mrs. 
Roosevelt controversy, worried again 
about the possibility of Russian aggres- 
sion, and wondered what kind of a Su- 
preme Court justice Tom Clark would 
make. The nation was back to normal. 


THE PRESIDENCY: 


Mr. Justice Clark 


At best, Washington was an air-con- 
ditioned nightmare, but in Harry S. Tru- 
man’s office last week the nation’s capital 
was at its worst. It was a nightmare with- 
out air-conditioning. The President in- 










sisted on keeping the refrigeration off. 
He thought it was bad for his sinuses. 
And as a final touch, he ordered the wide 
doors leading into the White House rose 
garden kept open. The sun and the heat 
poured through in a deadly flood. 

Nor did he relent when the White 
House correspondents pleaded last Thurs- 
day to have the air-conditioning turned 
on—if only for ten minutes—before his 
press conference or during it. As the cor- 
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respondents oozed into his office panting, 
he let a smile flicker across his face and 
opined: “It’s only 94 out there—in the 
shade.” Dapper in his starched cord suit, 
white shirt, and brown-gingham bow tie, 
he didn’t seem to feel the heat at all. If 
the reporters were suffering, he said, it 
was “one-third imagination.” 

The newsmen’s minds were as limp as 
their seersuckers. For two or three min- 
utes after the President finished reading 
an innocuous statement on atomic policy, 
which merely announced what everyone 
knew—that conversations with Britain and 
Canada on the sharing of A-bomb secrets 
would continue and that no decision 
would be reached without Congressional 





approval—no one could think of anything 
to ask. Finally Tony Vaccaro of the Asso- 
ciated Press wondered in a who-cares tone 
of voice whether Mr. Truman was sup- 
porting any of the four gubernatorial 
candidates in the Democratic primary in 
Virginia next week. He expected the 
President to answer with a no comment, 
and the President did not disappoint him. 

Another pause. Tom Reynolds of The 
Chicago Sun-Times spoke up. Was it 
true, he asked, that a Chicagoan would 
be chosen to head the national defense 
civil components. Mr. Truman said he 
didn’t know. 

Again dead silence. And then Earl 
Godwin of the National Broadcasting Co. 
managed a question, He, too, ex- 
pected a no commert or don’t know. 
He, too, was merely making con- 
versation, 

Had the President decided when 
he would “nominate a Supreme 
Court justice” to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of Frank Mur- 


phy? 
Yes, answered the President, 
Bombshell: If Mr. Truman 


had doused the correspondents with 
ice water, he couldn’t have startled 
them more suddenly awake. If they 
really wanted to know who the next 
Supreme Court justice would be, 
he would tell them, he said. He was 
appointing Tom Clark. Sen. J. 
Howard McGrath of Rhode Island, 
Democratic national chairman, 
would succeed Clark as Attorney 
General. 

Godwin let out a cry of pain: “My 
God!” 

Mr, Truman ignored that, He had 
called Clark and McGrath into his 
office that morning and told them 
of his plans, he continued. They had 
asked for a few days to think it 
over. He thought both would ac- 
cept, which they did a few days later. 

Godwin interrupted to explain his out- 
burst. The day before, talking with 
Clark, the commentator had called him 
“Judge.” He hadn’t realized how right 
he was. 

The President laughed, saying: “You 
didn’t address him with a high enough 
title. You should have called him ‘Mr. 
Associate Justice’.” 

Reynolds cut in. Did the President feel 
that minority faiths should be represented 
on the Supreme Court? Murphy had been 
the only Catholic on the high tribunal. 
The 49-year-old Tom Clark was a Pres- 
byterian. 

Curtly Mr. Truman replied that he 
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didn't think religion should be a factor 
in picking Supreme Court justices. The 
only question should be the nominee's 
qualifications for the position. If a man 
was qualified, it didn’t matter whether 
he was a Catholic, a Protestant, or a 
Jew 


Significance-- 


It had been taken almost for granted 
that a Catholic would be named to suc- 
ceed Murphy. There had been a Catholic 
on the court continuously since 1894, 
when President Grover Cleveland ap- 
pointed Edward D. White of Louisiana. 
From 1898 until 1921 there were two 
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aid to parochial schools. If the cardinal’s 
attack on the former First Lady had any 
effect, it was to reinforce his conviction 
that religious factionalism had no place 
in government. 

In recent years it has been customary 
tor Presidents to name their Attorneys 
General to vacancies on the Supreme 
Court. James C. McReynolds, Harlan 
Fisk Stone, Robert H. Jackson, and 
Murphy all received their appointments 
after first serving as Attorney General. 
The job has proved a good training 
ground Consequently, McGrath prob- 
ably will get the next court vacancy. A 
Catholic again will sit on the bench— 





Clark and MeGrath: Faithful Trumanites are rewarded 


Catholics: White and Joseph McKenna 
of California, who was appointed by 
President William McKinley. There were 
again two Catholics from 1922, when 
Warren G. Harding appointed Pierce 
Butler, until 1926, when McKenna left. 

The first Catholic Supreme Court jus- 
tice was Roger B. Taney, appointed by 
Andrew Jackson in 1836. After his death 
in 1864, no Catholic mounted the bench 
until Cleveland named White. 

One of the reasons Mr. Truman did 
not appoint a Catholic to succeed Mur- 
phy was precisely that almost everyone 
expected him to. The President was not 
acting from puckishness, however, nor 
from prejudice. The tendency, especially 
in the Balkanized big cities of the East, 
to inject religion and national origins into 
politics had long distressed him. He felt 
that it was dangerous to pick a man for 
public office solely because he was a 
Catholic, a Protestant, or a Jew or be- 
cause his parents came from a particular 
European country—Ireland, Italy, or Ger- 
many, Poland, or Sweden. 

The President had already reached his 
decision to disregard religion in picking 
Murphy’s successor when the controversy 
broke out between Cardinal Spellman 
and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt over Federal 
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but because he earned the position and 
not simply because he is a Catholic. 

Murphy was an extreme New Dealer. 
He was also an extremist on civil liber- 
ties. Clark, in contrast, considers himself 
“a plain old country-boy type of Demo- 
crat.” He is likely to cast his weight 
against big business in antitrust cases, 
for trusts are a bugaboo of his. He also 
can be expected to favor the Federal 
government in controversies with the 
states, for, although a Texan, he rejects 
the South’s unyielding attitude on states’ 
rights. 

In general, however, Clark’s influence 
will be conservative, and especially on 
civil liberties, where he almost certainly 
will stand with men like Chief Justice 
Fred M. Vinson and Associate Justice 
Jackson, who believe the philosophy of 
the New Dealers borders on anarchism. 

Clark has no judicial experience and 
he frequently has made legal bobbles, as 
when he attempted to have the Kremlin 
agent Gerhard Eisler extradited from 
England. He is strictly a courthouse law- 
yer, the son of a courthouse lawyer, Wil- 
liam H. Clark, a Mississippian turned 
Texan. 

For that matter, none of the members 
of the present Court is a jurist of Hughes 


or Holmes stature. And if Clark lacks 
judicial experience, he does have the 
judicial temperament. He is not a brilli- 
ant man, but neither is he a mercurial 
one. He is serious-minded, candid, and 
forthright. In a court which has been torn 
with dissension, his tendency will be to 
promote harmony and a middle way. 


PEOPLE: 


The Lady Replies 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt was caustic and 
conciliatory by turns. In a four-page let- 
ter to Francis Cardinal Spellman, Arch- 
bishop of New York, who had charged her 
with being “anti-Catholic” because she 
opposed Federal aid to parochial schools, 
the former First Lady last week vigor- 
ously defended her position. If parents 
wanted to send their children to parochial 
schools that was their privilege, she de- 
clared, but’ they should not expect the 
state to support them. “The public schoo! 
is the school that is open to all children,” 
she asserted, “and . . . anything that is 
done for the public schools should be 
done for them alone.” 

By implication, she accused the cardi- 
nal of seeking Catholic domination of 
education, warning: “Spiritual leadership 
should remain spiritual leadership and 
the temporal power should not become 
too important in any church.” To the 
charge that as “an American mother” sh« 
was “unworthy,” she replied: “The final 
judgment, my dear Cardinal Spellman, 
of the worthiness of all human beings is 
in the hands of God.” 

Sharp as Mrs. Roosevelt was in her 
reply to Cardinal Spellman, in her column 
she unexpectedly came out in favor of “a 
compromise” in the dispute over whether 
parochial schools should receive Federal 
support. She believed strongly in Federal 
aid to public schools, she declared, and 
“I believe, too, in the spirit of compro- 
mise. Therefore, even though I may not 
fully agree with any bill that is finally 
decided upon, I shall rejoice in whatever 
the House and Senate agree upon as long 
as it achieves the basic objective of giv- 
ing greater and more equal opportunity 
for education to children all over this 
country.” 

It was too late for compromise, however. 
Strong language had stirred up too much 
emotionalism on both sides. Mail was 
flooding Congress on a scale approaching 
that during the original debate on the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and most of the letters 
and postcards opposed any aid to paro- 
chial schools at all. On the other hand, 
Catholic spokesmen were adopting the po- 
sition that they wouldn’t accept any leg- 
islation short of full recognition of paro- 
chial schools as an integral part of the 
American educational system. Originally 
they had approved the Senate’s Thomas 
bill, which left the matter of aiding paro- 
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chial schools up to each state, but now 
they assailed it for “dodging the issue.” 

As a result, Federal aid to education 
no longer stood a chance—not only in this 
session of Congress but for the foreseeable 
future. 


ATOMIC AGE: 


Click Your Own 


Last week end Abercrombie & Fitch, 
New York sporting-goods store, advertised: 


GEIGER COUNTER .......... $54.50. 


This is the famous “Sniffer” that you've 
been reading about. Operates on flashlight 
batteries and fits in a coat pocket. Carry it 
with you to detect uranium deposits. The 
government offers a $10,000 bonus for a 
proved discovery. Complete with earphones. 


PACTS: 


Money for MAP 


To cynical, war-weary Western Eu- 
rope, the Atlantic Pact was a solemn state- 
ment of good intentions which suffered 
from the same deficiency that every other 
treaty ever written did: It couldn’t stop 
a bullet or fire one. Europeans had long 
since taken it for granted anyway that if 
the Red Army marched, the United 
States would fight. And they had long 
taken it for granted too, that if the Red 
Army overran Western Europe, as the 
Wehrmacht had, the United States 
Army, Navy, and Air Force again would 
liberate it, That was fine, but they had 
no desire to live under another occupa- 
tion in order to enjoy another liberation. 
They wanted to keep the Red Army out 
in the first place. 

The Atlantic Pact couldn’t help them 
do that. No treaty could. What it took 
was guns, tanks, and planes, The foreign 
ministers of the Western European na- 
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Acheson goes to bat for MAP 
August 8, 1949 





tions had told Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson as much while the pact was still 
under discussion. Some of them had even 
warned that unless the United States did 
give them arms they didn’t feel they could 
afford to antagonize the Kremlin by sign- 
ing the pact, With Harry S, Truman’s 
backing, Secretary Acheson had assured 
them: Sign, and you'll get the arms. 

Promise: When they first heard 
about Acheson’s promise, Republican 
foreign-policy makers John Foster Dulles 
and Arthur H. Vandenberg protested. 
Significantly Dulles noted that no GOP 
leader had been consulted on the ques- 
tion of helping to arm Western Europe. 
Privately Vandenberg reminded the for- 
eign ministers that, under the Consti- 
tution, any pledge the Administration 
gave them was little more than a fervent 
hope, Congress would have to approve 
the arms-aid program, and it wouldn’t feel 
bound by anything Acheson said. 

The Europeans took Acheson’s promise 
at face value nevertheless, And last week 
the Administration was trying desperately 
to make it good, It was finding the going 
rough, 

In part the reason was Congressional 
cussedness; the weather had made Con- 
gress cantankerous, In part it was Repub- 
lican resentment over the fact that Ache- 
son had ignored the policy of bipartisan 
cooperation in making his arms commit- 
ments to Europe, In part it was anxiety 
over the mounting budget deficit: The 
idea of appropriating an _ additional 
$1,450,000,000 this year to help bulwark 
Western Europe, Greece, Turkey, Iran, 
Korea, and the Philippines when the 
Treasury was already in the red gave 
many congressmen chills, In part it was 
a belief that Mr, Truman had asked for 
too much power: As the arms-aid bill was 
written, the President didn’t have to use 
the $1,450,000,000 for the purpose for 
which it was appropriated at all; he could 
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arm any nation he wanted to, including 
Costa Rica. 

When the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee opened hearings on the Military 
Assistance Program on Thursday, how- 
ever, the Administration came prepared 
to justify every line and every comma. 
The problem was the weakness of West- 
ern Europe and the strength of Soviet 
Russia, Acheson declared, It was “a fact 
of life,” which the United States could 
not ignore, that Russia had “the largest 
peacetime military force in history.” 
And experience had shown that, when 
political aggression fails, “totalitarian re- 
gimes are often tempted to gain their ob- 
jectives by military means.” 

Thus the “possibilities of direct mili- 
tary aggression” cannot be “ignored,” the 
Secretary of State asserted, 

Acheson was followed by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—Gen, Omar N, Bradley of 
the Army, Gen, Hoyt S, Vandenberg of 
the Air Force, and Adm, Louis E, Den- 
feld of the Navy—who testified briefly be- 
fore leaving for Western Europe to 
consult with the military leaders of the 
other Atlantic Pact nations on joint de- 
fense strategy and tactics. 

Plans: Bradley especially impressed 
the committee, for he revealed that a 
great deal of progress had already been 
made in working out plans to keep West- 
ern Europe from being occupied by the 
Red Army in the event of war, 

“First, the United States will be 
charged with the strategic bombing,” the 
general declared. 

“Second, the United States Navy and 
Western Union naval powers will conduct 
essential naval operations . . . 

“Third , . . the hard core of the ground 
power in being will come from Europe, 
aided by other nations as they can mobi- 
lize. 

“Fourth, England, France, and the 
closer countries will have the bulk of the 
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short-range attack bombardment and air 
defense... 

“Fifth, other nations . . . will emphasize 
appropriate specific missions”. 

Formidable as the Administration’s case 
for the MAP might be, Congress never- 
theless had _ reservations. The GOP 
wanted to limit the first year’s aid to 
about $700,000,000 and it demanded 
that Congress specify how the money 
should be spent instead of giving the 
President a free hand. The Administra 
tion balked at this, but even Chairman 
Tom Connally of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee admitted that it faced 
“a hell of a fight.” 


ECA in a Snarl 


Like a kitten batting around a ball of 
yarn, the Senate suddenly found itself 
hopelessly snarled last week. It was tan- 
gled in its own rules. In order to 
extricate themselves, the legislators 
had to send the bill appropriating 
$5,723,724,000 for the foreign-aid 
programs back to the Appropria- 
tions Committee. Result: Until a 
stopgap bill can be enacted, the 
Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration will have no authority to 
spend so much as a nickel for the 
European Recovery Program. 


HAWAII: 


Back at the Strikers 


To win a wage hike of 32 cents, 
raising dock workers to $1.72 an 
hour, Harry Bridges and his CIO 
Longshoremen’s Union had throt- 
tled the island territory of Hawaii 
for fourteen weeks. By walking off 
the docks, the stevedores had com- 
pletely shut down Hawaii's $80,- 
000,000-a-year sugar business and 
halted its $63,000,000-a-year pine- 
apple exports. They had almost 
closed the swank hotels that rim 
palm-fringed Waikiki Beach. 

Last week, after months of abor- 
tive negotiations, investigations, and 
recommendations, and as the loss from 
the blockade passed $23,000,000, the 
government of Hawaii shook itself and 
tried to reproclaim its sovereignty. Call- 
ing the territorial legislature into special 
session in the historic Iolani Palace, Gov. 
Ingram M. Stainback warned that the 
strike had already wrought “incalculable 
damage.” “Wages have been cut,” he 
said, “businesses have closed or been 
threatened with closing.” 

But despite their resolve to put an end 
to the strike, the legislators quickly 
bogged down in disagreement over how 
best to do it. The Territorial House 
passed a bill empowering the governor 
to reopen the struck ports by setting up 
a publicly owned stevedoring firm. A 
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group of senators headed by William H. 
Hill of Hawaii assailed this device as 
“wishy-washy.” They contended it would 
leave the way open for the strikers to 
seep into government employment and 
stay there without settling the strike. At 
the end of the week the special session’s 
chief contribution seemed to be that it 
had brought the disputants somewhat 
closer together. Prodded by House 
Speaker Hiram L. Fong, representatives 
of the union and the seven struck steve- 
doring firms agreed Saturday to resume 
long-stalled negotiations, 

Meanwhile, in a surprise coup, the 
first cargo-laden freighter steamed out 
of Honolulu since the strike started last 
May. The Isthmian freighter Steel Flyer 
quietly got up steam last Friday while 
non-union dock workers of Hawaii Steve- 
dores, Ltd., loaded her with 6,000 tons 
of bagged sugar. Just before dusk the 
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Broom brigadiers picket striking stevedores 


in embattled Honolulu 


vessel's crew of 33 ran the picket-line 
blockade in a fleet of taxis and swarmed 
aboard. One crew member explained as 
the Steel Flyer pulled out: “We were 
just sick and tired of sitting around 
Honolulu, and we are going home.” 


DISASTERS: 


Collision in the Sky 


At 11:30 a.m. Saturday, July 30, a 
twin-engine Eastern Air Lines DC-3 was 
winging over Fort Dix, N. J., southward- 
bound through a cloudless sky between 
La Guardia Field, New York, and Wil- 
mington, Del. Besides the pilot, 34-year- 
old Capt. Leroy Roland Matthews, and 


two other crewmen, the plane carried 
twelve passengers, including a 5-month- 
old baby and a 23-year-old stenographer 
who had managed to get a seat through 
a last-minute change in reservations. 

Suddenly a single-seater F6F Grum- 
man Hellcat Navy fighter zoomed up 
from below, nearly capsizing a passing 
Piper Cub. The Cub’s pilot, George W. 
Humphrey of Morrisville, Pa., later spec- 
ulated that the Navy flier was concen- 
trating on him and failed to notice the 
airliner above. The Grumman struck the 
passenger plane just behind the left 
wing, shearing it off. The larger plane 
sideslipped and cracked up in a cloud of 
dust and flames on a dairy farm 4 miles 
northeast of Fort Dix. All aboard died as 
the intense heat kept farmhands from 
approaching the wreck. 

The fighter plane crashed on another 
farm about 2 miles away, digging a 
crater 30 feet wide and 12 feet 
deep. The pilot, Lt. (j.g.) Robert 
Vernon Poe, 26, tried to jump at an 
altitude of 100 feet, His body was 
found under his unopened para- 
chute, Poe’s wife, Mary Elizabeth, 
was reported to be in Corpus 
Christi, Texas, attending her fa- 
ther’s funeral at the time of the 
crash, It was the first fatal crackup 
of a scheduled airliner in the United 
States in eleven months, 


AGRICULTURE: 


No, Mr. Brannan 


Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
F, Brannan walked into a closed 
session of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee last Wednesday for one 
last effort to sell. his food-subsidy 
‘plan at this session of Congress. 
Already turned down by the House, 
his scheme might yet be revived by 
the Senate, But the old-line farm 
organizations, and thus the odds, 
were against it, 

Asked by Chairman Elmer 
Thomas of Oklahoma what he 
wanted, Brannan said he wanted all 
or nothing—adoption of his program for 
paying out of tax money the difference 
between market price and a theoretical 
parity price to growers of perishable 
foods, He explained that he had aban- 
doned his hope of persuading Congress 
to try out his scheme on pork and a few 
other selected perishables because beef- 
cattle raisers were afraid cheap pork 
would knock the bottom out of beef 
prices. 

The committee heard Brannan out 
dismissed him, and then voted. Its de- 
cision against the plan was unanimous 
This done, the committee instructed a 
subcommittee under chairmanship of Sen. 
Clinton Anderson, former Secretary of 
Agriculture, to report within a week 
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Brannan: His plan is planted 


what, if any, changes should be made in 
the Aiken Act, a flexible price-support 
measure scheduled to take effect Jan. 1, 
1950. The probability was that the sub- 
committee would suggest changes in- 
tended to raise somewhat the prices 
farmers would get and consumers would 
pay under the Aiken law. 


Significance -- 


The specter of directly subsidized 
tarm prices is at least temporarily laid. 
But few farm politicians think it will stay 
down. Administration Democrats are 
confident and Republicans fearful that 
bumper crops and sagging prices may 
eventually translate themselves into a 
growing demand for direct subsidies and 
keep the farm belt in the Democratic 
column, where it so unexpectedly landed 
in 1948. 


(CRIME: 


Numbers Doctor 


In suburban Mariemont, Ohio, where 
he lived with his wife, his two grown 
sons, and his 80-year-old mother-in-law, 
everyone spoke of Dennison Duble in 
hushed clichés. As secretary-manager of 
the Cincinnati Clearing House for twen- 
ty years, he was “a prominent banker,” 
“a solid, substantial citizen.” A. distin- 
guished-looking man, tall, white-haired, 
and dignified, he was “the kind of man 
who inspires confidence.” He was an 
honorary 33rd-degree Mason, a former 
presiding officer of the Ohio Consistory 
of Scottish Rite, “a civic leader.” There 
was talk of running him for mayor. 
Dennison Duble was “a pillar of the com- 
munity,” Mariemont agreed. 

Last week Mariemont learned that its 
pillar was made of sand. Duble was un- 
der arrest, charged with being a key 
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Arms Aid Makes Headway 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


tT would be foolish of the Adminis- 

tration to insist on the last jot of its 
MAP (Military Assistance Program) 
as the only worth-while alternative to 
no arms aid. It does not so insist, and 
I don’t think it will. 

The outright opposition to arms aid 
is relatively small—only a little larger 
than to the Atlantic Pact. 
And part of it is morally 
committed by past votes to 
arms for Greece and Tur- 
key. 

A larger segment of op- 
position is influenced chiet- 
ly by the state of the Fed- 
eral budget. It does’ not © 
want to add to the Treasury 
deficit next year. It would 
like either to delay action 
until the next session or to contrive a 
way of approving arms aid in prin- 
ciple at this session but with no more 
than a token expenditure. This type 
of opposition is abetted by the mental 
and physical condition of Congress— 
fatigue, a yearning to go home, a de- 
sire on the part of some Republicans 
who strongly supported the Atlantic 
Pact to show their independence of 
the Administration. 

Several changes in the Administra- 
tion's MAP might be made without 
weakening it in the slightest. Still 
others could be made without seri- 
ously disappointing our Atlantic Pact 
partners. 


HE case for the bulk of the pro- 

gram as submitted is, however, 
much stronger than many members 
of Congress had anticipated. This was 
instantly evident from the firsthand 
reaction to the testimony of Secretar- 
ies Acheson and Johnson, General 
Bradley, and other Administration 
witnesses. While this MAP is for an 
interim period, it was not improvised. 
It is the result of months of careful 
study, both here and abroad. Acheson 
did not exaggerate much when he 
said that the Administration was pre- 
pared to show where and why it was 
needed down to the last bullet. 

Except possibly as to the amount, 
aid to Greece, Turkey, the Philip- 
pines, and Korea—and probably Iran 
—does not seem likely to cause heavy 
controversy. The main fight will be 
over arms aid to the Atlantic Pact na- 





tions. Unquestionably this aid should 
be for the purpose of arming a coor- 
dinated North Atlantic force designed 
to support an agreed-upon strategy. 

The longer-range program for the 
Atlantic Pact nations should be based 
on the recommendations of the de- 
fense committee to be formed under 
the pact. Some critics imply 
that the interim program 
now proposed is not based 
on coordinated planning. 
That is so only in small 
part, if at all. 

Most of the interim arms 
aid to the Atlantic Pact na- 
tions is intended for the 
Brussels Pact, or Western 
Union, powers—Great Brit- 
ain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. They 
have taken many important steps 
toward integrating the defense of the 
main peninsula of Europe, These in- 
clude transfers of arms, chiefly from 
Great Britain to the Continental Allies. 

The United States had been kept 
fully informed at all stages of Western 
Union planning. These plans have 
been studied carefully by our own 
chiefs of staff. In the opinion of our 
highest military experts, the arms to 
be provided for the Western Union 
under the MAP are essential to a 
sound, coordinated plan for the de- 
fense of the main peninsula of West- 
ern Europe—a plan which in turn fits 
the over-all strategy of the United 
States, 

The other three Atlantic Pact na- 
tions which have requested arms are 
Norway, Denmark, and Italy. Co- 
ordinated plans for the defense of 
Scandinavia and the Western Medi- 
terranean have not been fully devel- 
oped, But the quantities of arms to 
be sent would be small and certainly 
not incompatible with over-all North 
Atlantic defense stategy. 


HE facts behind the MAP have a 

force which not even a weary, 
cantankerous Congress can safely 
ignore. They are sufficient to justify 
not only a transfer of arms from our 
own stocks but the authorizations 
necessary to start production of cer- 
tain items which must be freshly 
made, either here or in the factories 
of the Atlantic Pact nations. 
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Duble: Crime paid $5 a week 


figure in a Newark, N.J., policy ring. 
For eighteen months, the New York Dis- 
trict Attorney's office declared, the Clear- 
ing House executive had been doctoring 
the daily receipt totals in order to help 
the ring fix the winning numbers. 

Mariemont gasped. “He’s the last man 
in the world I'd believe would do any- 
thing like that,” said Police Chief Rayner 
Prince. Duble shrugged. The charge was 
true, he admitted; so what? The ring had 
been paying him $5 a week to juggle the 
clearinghouse receipts. He had been 
earning only $5,200 a year, so the money 
came in handy. What was all the com- 
motion about? Smiling broadly, Duble 
declared: “I never saw such monkey 
business, golly Ned!” 

District Attorney Frank Hogan quick- 
ly wiped the smile off Duble’s face. He 
told Duble that his $5-a-week manipula- 
tions had enabled the ring to mulct at 
least $50,000,000 a year in nickels, 
dimes, quarters, and half dollars from 
men, women, and children playing the 
policy game. 

Get-Rich Bait: Policy—the numbers 
game—is a form of lottery. It has been 
called “the poor man’s Monte Carlo.” It 
is ordinarily the lowest-paid workers 
who play it. In years past, when work- 
ingmen bought. insurance policies on a 
weekly-installment basis, paying 25 cents 
a week or less, they sometimes found 
themselves down to their last quarter 
and facing a desperate choice: Should 
they give the money to the insurance 
collector and forfeit their chance of hit- 
ting a lucky number? Or should they put 
the money on a number and forfeit their 
insurance? 

The numbers game frequently got the 
policy money. And eventually it got the 
name as well: policy. 
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At present Americans gamble an esti- 
mated $2,000,000,000 a year on policy. 
It is a game for suckers, which thrives 
only because man’s cupidity is equaled 
by his stupidity. The winning numbers 
are in three figures based either on the 
pari-mutuel payments at a specified-race 
track or else on the second and third 
digits of the noon report on bond sales 
on the New York Stock Exchange plus 
the second digit of the Cincinnati Clear- 
ing House report. The player can bet 
anything from a penny up. The odds 
against him are 999 to 1. When he wins, 
he gets paid at the rate of 600 to 1. And 
from his winnings he must give the man 
who sold him the number 10 per cent. 
Thus on a 999-to-1 bet he collects 540 
to 1. 

Huge as the rake-off is for the men 
who run the policy games, they rarely 
have been satisfied with it. They have 
always looked for ways to manipulate 
the winning numbers so that almost no 
one can collect. The late Dutch Schultz, 
who based his game on the pari-mutuel 
figures at the Coney Island Race Track 
in Cincinnati, used to pay a lightning 
calculator, variously known as Otto Ber- 
man, Otto Biederman, Avisack, and 
Abadaba, $10,000 a week to shovel bets 
into the pari-mutuel machines at the 
very last moment and fix the figure so 
that Schultz wouldn’t have to pay off on 
heavily played numbers. Abadaba was a 
mathematical genius, who died an un- 
timely death when he was ambushed 
with the Dutchman by a group of busi- 
ness competitors on Oct. 23, 1935. 

Figure Man: The ring for which 
Duble worked had another system. It 
was simpler, and it didn’t require any 
exceptional mathematical talent. All it 
required was Duble. Every day a mem- 





ber of the gang, William Tiplitz, would 
drop into the brokerage office of Kean, 
Taylor & Co. in Newark and jot down 
the exchange’s noon bond-sale report. 
Then he would race two flights down- 
stairs to a booth and phone the figures 
to Danny Zwillman, a cousin of Abner 
(Longy) Zwillman, formerly with Mur- 
der, Inc., and now racket boss of Newark, 
at Danny’s spacious, timbered home in 
a swank Newark suburb. 

=Danny meanwhile would have re 
ceived reports from the ring’s offices in 
New York, New Jersey, and Ohio on 
which numbers were being most heavil) 
played—and which the least. He would 
figure out what Cincinnati Clearing 
House total would require the smallest 
pay-off that day, and relay the figure to 
Edward Kane, a New York poolroom 
proprietor. Kane in turn would phone 
Duble. He might say: “I got only one 
ticket for you today.” The clearinghouse 
total might have been $30,000,000 or 
$33,000,000. Duble would change the 
figure to $31,000,000. 

Inside Men: Those who bet their 
nickels and dimes with the Newark ring 
had a simple way of discovering whether 
or not they had won. They bought either 
The New York Journal-American or The 
Daily Mirror. The two Hearst publica- 
tions were the only papers which printed 
both the exchange’s noon report on bond 
sales and the Cincinnati Clearing House 
totals. This was not an accident. The 
ring had two Hearst employes on its pay- 
roll—Irving Bitz, a Journal-American cir- 
culation inspector, who in 1932 achieved 
notoriety as one of the gangland inter- 
mediaries in the Lindbergh kidnapping 
case, and Abraham Goldberg, assistant 
circulation manager of the same paper. 
They served two functions: (1) to make 





Internationa! 


New Jersey gamblers reach aloft when the joint is raided 
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sure the editors didn’t forget to print 
the figures and (2) to proofread the 
totals, for a typographical error could 
be costly.* 

Hogan’s office discovered the existence 
of the ring by accident, while the New 
York police were keeping a close watch 
on Anthony (Tony Bender) Strollo. The 
cops had nothing on Strollo, but he was 
a known gangster, the sort of man who 
needed watching. He frequently visited 
his brother Emilio’s check-cashing 
agency, so the police tapped Emilio’s 
phone. Listening in, they overheard 
strange calls from The Journal-American 
and decided that something illegal was 
going on. After eighteen months of in- 
vestigation Hogan felt ready to move. 
Then in two days last week Duble and 
ten other members of the ring were ar- 
rested in New York, New Jersey, and 
Ohio. 

Duble was flabbergasted when he 
learned how much the ring had been 
taking from bettors with the rigged fig- 
ures he supplied for pin money. He 
waived extradition, flew to New York, 
and told Hogan everything he knew. 
“He talked long and loud and mentioned 
names,” the district attorney reported. 
“Golly Ned,” said Duble. 


Emptying the Warehouse 


The one-story concrete-block building 
standing not far from Route 41 near 
Camden, N. J., was listed as a “plumbing 
warehouse.” But it had an armored look- 
out station and its front and rear doors 
were 5 inches thick, with steel-riveted 
peepholes, In the evenings black limou- 
sines bearing out-of-state license plates 
pulled up in front at frequent intervals. 

At 1:10 a.m, July 28, on orders from 
the New Jersey State Police chief, Col. 
Charles H. Schoeffel, eighteen officers 
surrounded and raided the “warehouse.” 
They arrested 187 gambling patrons and 
c nfiscated “several gross” of dice, a bat- 
tery of slot machines, blackboards listing 
every major race track, and a ticker-tape 
system connected with an underground 
Wire, 

Hauling their catch to the police sta- 
tion in four chartered buses, the police 
teleased the gamblers after collecting 
bail totaling $80,200. They made only 
one error: The owner of the den was 
listed as a patron and released in $25 
bail on a disorderly-conduct charge. 


Sin in Gary? Yes 


Gary was still a wide-open town de- 
spite the efforts of the Women’s Citizens’ 
Committee, organized in March to fight 
crime and vice (NEWSWEEK, March 21). 
Last week the forces of good and not-so- 


In reporting the story of the policy ring, only two 
New York papers failed to describe what Bitz and 


Goldberg did for it-The Journal-American and The 
Wror, 
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Our Diminishing Air Power 


by Gen, CARL SPAATZ. US.A.F., Ret. 


PPARENTLY the decision has been 
A reached to reduce the United, 
States Air Force to 48 groups. It might 
be well for the American people to 
realize the significance of this action. 

The reduction to 48 groups means 
that the Air Force will have to de- 
activate an appreciable number of 
groups already organized 
and well on the road to com- 
bat effectiveness. These in- 
clude _ strategic bomber 
groups as well as groups for 
tactical air support of our 
Army. This reduction is be- 
ing made at a time when 
Mr. Churchill and other top 
world leaders have stated 
that air power and ‘the 
United States Air Force’s 
ability to drop the atom bomb have 
been the greatest force for world 
stabilization and peace. It also comes 
at a time when some Army generals 
are complaining about the lack of tac- 
tical air units for cooperation with the 
ground forces. 

The recent air show over Moscow 
and resulting statements by Commu- 
nist officials show clearly their intent 
to build up the largest air force within 
their capabilities. Our national security 
demands an Air Force strong enough 
to meet this potential threat. The 70- 
group Air Force program is the mini- 
mum, in my opinion, for our security 
in the present world situation. This 
will provide a well-balanced force for 
the Air Force’s missions. 


N determining the strength and com- 
I position of the military forces, land, 
sea, and air, which are to be main- 
tained by the United States, full con- 
sideration must be given to the military 
strength in all categories maintained 
by the other signatory nations of the 
Atlantic Pact. 

The air forces provided by these na- 
tions should for the most part consist 
of air-defense and tactical-air-support 
units. Strategic-bombing forces will be 
a major commitment of the RAF and 
the United States Air Force, since the 
expense of developing and maintaining 
them would be beyond the means of 
the other nations. The British Navy is 
a powerful addition to the forces nec- 
essary for control of the seas. 

The total amount now being spent 
for air power by the United States is 
more than adequate. But it is not 
enough to support two air forces with 


duplicate establishments. The compo- 
sition of our armed forces must be de- 
termined not on a hysterical and emo- 
tional basis but on the basis of the 
maximum national defense at the 
minimum cost. 

In terms of air power this means one 
Air Force for the mission of air de- 

fense, strategic bombing, 
and support of — surface 
forces, In addition the Navy 
must have all the fleet avia- 
tion necessary for control of 
the seas, with emphasis on 
meeting the Schnorkel sub- 
marine threat. 
Overemphasis of peace- 
time strength in any one 
service beyond the need for 
its primary task, will result 
in improper balance of the forces to 
meet the impact of a future war. This 
unbalance is most apparent in over- 
head installations such as _ schools, 
depots, and reserve training stations 
with which the United States is now 
dotted, in some instances with Air 
Force and Naval Air stations side by 
side. The Air Force is now being given 
efficient service by the Army Quarter- 
master Corps, Army Ordnance, and 
Army Signal Corps, and similar cross- 
servicing should be extended to em- 
brace all components of our armed 
forces. For instance, the Air Force re- 
pair and supply-depot system could be 
extended to take care of Naval Air and 
Marine Corps air needs. 

However, it will be difficult if not 
impossible to assure the proper bal- 
ance under an organizational setup 
wherein overemphasis is placed on in- 
dividual service prerogatives and indi- 
vidual service determination of its re- 
quirements for a future war. If the 
National Defense budget took but a 
small part of our annual income, this 
would not be a serious matter. But 
with staggering expenditures of $14,- 
000,000,000 to = $15,000,000,000 a 
vear, much closer integration of the 
service programs is essential to obtain 
the most from every dollar spent. 


F our armed forces were provided 
I with an over-all military Chief of 
Staff and General Staff, ‘sums now 
wasted on overhead and duplication 
would be saved. Therein lies true econ- 
omy, rather than in reducing the com- 
bat strength of our Air Force, which is 
a keystone in the entire North Atlantic 
defense system. 
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good clashed‘ again as angry housewives 
began picketing poolrooms, blind pigs, 
and bawdy houses in their crusade to 
clean up the Indiana steel city. 

“You've seen cowboy towns in Wild 
West movies, haven’t you?” demanded 
Mrs. Russell Griffith, head of the commit- 
tee. “Well, Gary is worse than any cow- 
boy town. All you have to do is walk 
into any place and get what you want.” 

The madam of one of Gary’s bordellos, 
Maude Tartwell, said Mrs. Griffith was 
“telling the Almighty truth. If the boys 
want it, we got it. So long as there are 
customers, we'll have the merchandise.” 
She admitted the picketing “sure raised 
hell with business yesterday. But it was 
worth it. The girls and I haven't had so 
many laughs since it rained for four 
days . . . We saw three of our steadies 
coming down the street . . . When those 
gents saw the women outside they turned 
all colors. One of them must have had a 
wife in the crowd.” 

Opposition to the anti-vice crusade 
came from another quarter, Mayor Eu- 
gene Swartz, who had once promised: 
“If this town wants to have gambling 
cleaned up, it can have it. . . I have al- 
ways tried to give the community exactly 
what it wants.” He asked the paraders: 
“How about picketing the well-known 
country club frequented by many mem- 
bers of the Women’s Citizens’ Committee 

. where nearly all the violations com- 
plained of have taken place?” 

Tight-lipped, Mrs. Griffith retorted: 
“We're out to do the town up tight.” 


Bullet for a Broadcaster 


Bill Mason, 51-year-old former news- 
paperman and radio broadcaster for sta- 
tion KBKI in Alice, Texas (population, 
16,775), was by trade and temperament 
a crusader, In his noontime program Bill 
Mason Speaks, he preached against in- 
adequate garbage disposal and for traffic 
safety and sanitation in meat plants. Last 
Thursday he was particularly caustic, 
lambasting conditions at a local dance hall 
“where loose women ply their trade.” He 
named Sam Smithwick, 55, hot-tempered 
deputy sheriff of Jim Wells County, as 
owner of the dive. 

Next day, as Mason sat in his parked 
car planning a future broadcast, a bullet 
from a .45 caliber revolver cut through 
his body close to his heart. The broad- 
caster crawled 50 yards for help, then 
died in an Alice hospital. Deputy Sheriff 
Smithwick was arrested and held with- 
out bond on a charge of “murder with 
malice aforethought.” He pleaded inno- 
cent. 

Mason’s 22-year-old son, Burt, planned 
to continue his father’s war on civic 
laxity by reading part of a broadcast 
Mason had already prepared. But the 
owners of the station called off the broad- 
cast because sentiment in Alice was “al- 
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Members of the Women’s Committee of Gary give the madam’s wenches a laugh 


ready running high enough” as a result 
of the shooting. Friday night two autos 
containing five men drove up to the 
dance hall denounced by the slain broad- 
caster and fired ten shotgun blasts into 
the building, extinguishing lights and 
smashing a light meter but hitting no 
one. 

Said District Attorney Sam Reams: “If 
I were Smithwick, I wouldn’t mind stay- 
ing in jail for a few days.” 


RACES: 


Toppled Tower 


With eighteen white men under in- 
dictment for mob violence and William 
H. Morris, leader of the Alabama Ku 
Klux Klan, charged with contempt of 
court, things seemed to be looking up 
for Negroes in the Birmingham area. 
Headed by J. Ed Reynolds, 38-year-old 
white Marine Corps veteran, a Negro 
group felt secure enough to organize a 
new radio station, WEDR, to be oper- 
ated by Negro personnel for Negro pa- 
tronage. With a 210-foot, $5,000 steel 
tower already erected, WEDR was sched- 
uled to open Aug. 14. 

Last Thursday night a car containing 
five white men drove up to the new sta- 
tion, Two got out, While Adam White, 
33-year-old Negro maintenance man, 
cowered inside the main building, they 
sawed through a cable supporting the 
tower, It wobbled for about ten seconds 
and then crashed, a heap of twisted 
girders, 

The next day Reynolds said he and his 





group would go ahead with their plans 
anyway. He ordered a new tower and 
postponed the scheduled opening about 
two weeks, He said an armed guard 
would be stationed at the new tower site. 


COMMUNISM: 
Who’s a UN Spy? 


Because Communist governments are 
represented in the United Nations there 
are Communists among UN employes. 
To some sensitive American isolationists 
this fact has made the UN itself suspect 
as a possible blind for foreign espionage. 
Last week their fondest fears seemed 
confirmed. Pat McCarran, Nevada chair- 
man of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
released several-weeks-old testimony from 
a mysterious witness who charged that 
the UN secretariat was saturated with 
Red agents who had become a “constant 
terror” to other UN workers. 

The witness asserted that even Ameti- 
can UN emploves were screened to make 
sure they were “of Communist inclina- 
tion.” He said UN officials from Western 
nations were supine before this Red ter- 
ror and that the chief temporizer was UN 
Secretary General Trygve Lie himself. 

The charges came from a man known 
only as “witness No. 8,” although presum- 
ably a UN emplove. McCarran said that 
he didn’t dare identify No. 8 further 
lest his life be endangered, but that he 
was a “man of such unquestioned integ- 
rity and reputation that his testimony 
must carry weight.” 

The disclosures stirred no great com- 
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motion. The New York Times declared 
editorially that the public release of 
charges against Trygve Lie by an un- 
named witness “can hardly be condemned 
too severely.” The State Department ex- 
pressed “great confidence” in Lie. 

Lie was absent on vacation, but acting 
UN Secretary General Byron Price, him- 
self an old foe of Communists, called the 
charges the “nuttiest story I have heard 
yet.” He said he was certain “no fair- 
minded person will attach significance to 
the statement of a mysterious so-called 
‘official’ who attempts wholesale charac- 
ter assassination of his colleagues but 
refuses to give his name.” 

As the week ended, Senator McCarran 
returned to the attack. Digging again 
into his files, he came up with more 
testimony to the effect that Russian In- 
telligence agents formed a part of every 
Soviet agency in the United States and 
have recently been “reinforced by the 
UN delegations of Russia and her satel- 
lites.” This time McCarran named his 
witness—Mrs. Ruth Fischer, herself a 
former Communist and sister of Gerhard 
Eisler, leading Red who jumped bail 
and fled the country last May. 

As a typical case, Mrs. Fischer pointed 
to Marie-Claude Vaillant-Couturier who, 
she said, had recently been admitted to 
the United States under UN auspices on 
a “consultative basis.” Mrs. Fischer told 
the subcommittee that the Women’s In- 
ternational Democratic Federation, of 
which Mme. Vaillant-Couturier was gen- 
eral secretary, was well known as “the 
principal Stalinist front in the women’s 
field,” with links to both the pro-Com- 
munist Congress of American Women 
and the Wallaceite Progressive Youth 
of America. 


RELIEF: 


Call From the Wilds 


Beneficiaries of unemployment insur- 
ance in New York State found out last 
week that vacation time was over. Indus- 
trial Commissioner Edward Corsi ruled 
that unemployed persons no longer could 
have their insurance checks mailed to 
vacation places in the Adirondacks or 
Catskills, as many had been doing. 

With its unemployment payments run- 
ning to $7,500,000 a week, state officials 
had decided to call home the vacationers. 
Until then, they had taken the amiable 
position that a jobless worker might as 
well be comfortable during the summer 
slump and benefit from cheaper out-of- 
city living costs. Now they insist that the 
unemployed remain where jobs will turn 
up as evidence that they are looking for 
work. 

The new official toughness began to 
assert itself last year when many Florida 
vacationers were ruled out of New York 
compensation bounds. 
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John Bull, 1949—Down but Not Out 


Percy Vere, christened with a pun and 
introduced to his countrymen last week 
as the harassed postwar John Bull (see 
illustration), enjoyed few of the glories 
that had made the old John fat and com- 
placent. 

There was neither roast beef nor em- 
pire, to speak of, and the pounds sterling, 
which once overawed lesser peoples as 
much as did His Majesty’s men-of-war, 
were being scorned by a dollar-hungry 
world, Once-simple things had grown 
confusing, like the endless explanations 
of how a high level of domestic employ- 
ment didn’t really mean prosperity after 
all—and wouldn’t until Percy persevered 
and earned enough dollars to close the 
Marshall-plan gap. 

But at least there were a few of the old 
symbols and traditions to fall back on. 
For one thing there was the fleet—spe- 
cifically, the sloop Amethyst, which gave 
Britannia a shot of old-time pride by slip- 
ping moorings “in defiance of her jailers,” 
escaping from the Communist-held Yang- 
tze (see page 30) and radioing the Ad- 
miralty: “God save the king!” 

For another, there was the August 
Bank Holiday, always the biggest outing 
of the year but this time the biggest in 
ten years. A million Londoners fled their 
dry, dusty city for beaches, mountains, 
moors, and tracks. For one long week end 
Percy Vere, the missus, and the kids could 
forget that everything wasn't just like 
the good old days at all. 

But were the good old days really so 
good? 

It depended a bit on one’s politics as 


well as one’s memory. Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee, for instance, raked over 
some between-wars history in an elec- 
tioneering speech. July 30, in which he 
flung back at the Tories Winston Church- 
ill’s recent blast at the “disastrous” rule 
of the Labor Party (Newsweek, Aug. 1). 
“How disgraceful it is,” replied Attlee, 
“to make people believe all our difficulties 
are due to Socialist mismanagement!” He 
quoted the Conservative Party Chairman, 
Lord Woolton, as having admitted that 
before the war “not less than 25 per cent 
were suffering from malnutrition . . . or 
improper feeding” and that between 1922 
and 1939 Britain had an average of 
1,700,000 unemployed. As for Churchill: 
“I have never been slow to acknowledge 
his war service, but during these past 
four years he has had a bad relapse into 
irresponsibility and party spite.” 
Weary Wind-up: Party spite was 
clearly the keynote as Parliament wearily 
adjourned on Saturday (until Oct. 18) 
just in time to make a belated start on 
the Bank Holiday week end. It had sat 
since April 26 in a session which pro- 
duced more headaches than antidotes 
and considerably increased political ten- 
sion. Before the session opened Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer Sir Stafford Cripps 
had commanded much opposition sym- 
pathy for his stern challenges to Percy 
Vere. But now this had changed to other 
angry charges like Churchill’s, that the 
Cripps policies had simply worsened 
Percy’s plight and offered him little hope 
for the future. . 
Nor was there any comfort in the reve- 
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Percy Vere, substituting for John Bull, is designed to persevere 


“lation July 26 that Cripps had been 


forced to revise upward his estimate of 
the sterling area’s dollar deficit for 1949- 
50. Where in May London had figured 
it would be short $1,114,000,000, it now 
reported to the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation (the Euro- 
pean Marshall-plan agency in Paris) that 
the figure was more likely to be $1,547.- 
000,000. On the London stock exchange 
the next day government issues plunge:| 
to their lowest levels since Dunkerque, 
in 1940. 

Another Cabinet member, Minister of 
Labor George Isaacs, was in even hotter 
water than Cripps. He was now perso 
ally blamed for the bungling of the Lon- 
don dock strike which gave the Commu- 
nists a dramatic victory (NEWSWEEk, 
Aug. 1). He was also being criticized for 
poor tactics in handling the demand of 
460,000 railwaymen for higher wages, 
which could lead to a strike late this 
month. 

In the closing days of the Parliamen- 
tary session the government provoked 
still more opposition anger by using its 
majority in the House of Commons to 
override an attempt by the House of 
Lords to delay the nationalization of the 
iron and steel industries. It kept the 
Commons in session for 30 bad-tempered 
hours, with only a two-hour intermission, 
to reject the Lords’ amendments to the 
nationalization bill, which can thus be- 
come law next May | shortly before the 
next general election. 

Cuts and Criticism: To offset some 
of the bad press it had been receiving, 
the government on July 28 announced 
5 per cent price cuts in September on 
utility clothing, footwear, and household 
textiles. The main purpose was to per- 
suade the Trades Unions Congress, which 
meets in September, that it should not 
demand wage increases. But most of 
the press greeted the cuts derisively. The 
Manchester Guardian, for instance, de- 
nounced them as “unimportant” because 
they would reduce the general average 
of shop prices only one half of 1 per 
cent, and “wrong-headed” because they 
reduced domestic rather than export 
prices. 


Return of the Vikings 


The sun flashed from the golden dragon 
on the prow as the Viking longboat 
Hugin slid up onto the soft sands ol 
Broadstairs, a seaside resort in Kent. 
Out leaped a bearded Dane, waving a 
battle-ax, his crimson cloak streaming 
behind liim. He was followed by 53 more 
invaders in bronze helmets, brandishing 
swords and spears. Some 30,000 Britons 
crowded on the beach cheered. Children 
waved Danish flags and dropped their 
ice-cream cones. Adults fell over micro- 
phone cables and broke through police 
lines. Prince George of Denmark rushed 
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forward to meet the invaders and ran 
straight into the ocean. 

Thus the 1,500th anniversary of the 
invasion of England by Hengist and 
Horsa was celebrated last week. No one 
but a few scholars minded that the 
original invaders were probably Saxons— 
from what is now Germany—rather than 
Jutes from Denmark. Only pedants com- 
plained that the 76-foot oaken longboat 
was a Viking design unknown until some 
three or four centuries after Hengist and 
Horsa. 

The modern Vikings included students, 
two policemen, a greengrocer, and a sur- 
geon. They made the crossing from 
Esbjerg, Denmark, in nine days with a 
favorable wind. Then they waited off- 
shore overnight in order not to arrive 
ahead of schedule. Throughout their voy- 
age they slept on bare boards and cooked 
over an antique brazier. One oarsman 
caught pneumonia; another was hit on 
the head by an oar. Both were transferred 
to a Danish escort ship. The steady row- 
ing wore out the seats of the remaining 
Vikings’ pants. A British destroyer met 
them with a Churchillian “siren suit” for 
each man. 

“Hilt” But these difficulties were for- 
gotten in the excitement of landing. The 
welcoming speeches ended suddenly 
when eight Anglo-Saxons, clad in sheep- 
skins, forced their way through the crowd 
with a cauldron of mead. The —- 
lifted their spears and cried “Hil!” a 
they downed the honey wine, They ats 
sented gifts of silver chains, amber brace- 
lets, and other replicas of Viking orna- 
ments. 


Then the Danes were swept up in a 
August 8, 1949 
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On a crowded British beach a Viking boat manned oe bearded Danish oarsmen reenacts a 1,500-year-old invasion 
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round of banquets, balls, and fireworks 
displays. This week they planned to row 
up the Thames to London. There they 
would put their $20,000 boat up for sale 
and take a steamer back to Denmark. 


House of Lords—and Ladies 


“Whenever we debate this subject,” 
exclaimed the Lord Chancellor, “we get 
into the most frightful muddle.” Well 
muddled, the House of Lords on July 
28 nevertheless retained its senses of 
both humor and chivalry. Threading its 
way through a maze of constitutional 
technicalities, it went on record, for the 
first time, in favor of the principle of ad- 
mitting to its august chamber the ladies 
who are peeresses in their own right. 

There are now 24 of them—a duchess, 
seven countesses, two viscountesses, and 
fourteen baronesses—who hold _ their 
titles by heredity, not marriage, but who 
are nevertheless barred from the seats 
they would occupy if they were men. 
All wrong, argued Lord Reading: “This 
House is not primarily a club, which in 
the Pall Mall sense may be defined as 
a voluntary association of persons de- 
termined not to associate.” Their chuck- 
ling lordships agreed, 45 to 27. 


FRANCE: 


Parched Land 


For Northern France, as in the United 
States (see page 13), it was unusual: Day 
after day a burning sun beat down on 
city and country. From June 10 to July 15 
no rain fell. From July 15 to the end of 





the month there were only a few showers, 
scarcely enough to rinse the thick yellow 
dust from fields and gardens. Weather 
historians had to go back to 1870 to find 
its equal. In that year there were 28 con- 
secutive rainless days. 

Last week the drought was cause for 
national anxiety, Potato, beet-sugar, and 
vegetable crops were hard hit. Forage 
was so short that many farmers were 
slaughtering sheep and top-grade cattle. 
The only consolations were to be found 
in the wine regions and the wheat belt. 
Most vineyards were flourishing, and the 
wheat crop was not expected to be more 
than 5 to 7 per cent under last year. 

Almost everywhere in France the water 
shortage was becoming acute. Because 
the hydroelectric reservoirs are now at 
only 37 per cent of capacity, against 78 
per cent last year, the government ordered 
drastic reductions in electric consump- 
tion. In Paris power was ordered turned 
off during the daylight hours one day a 
week. In Northeast France the barges in 
many canals were stranded because of 
low water. In Bordeaux, Roubaix, and 
Lille householders were forbidden to 
.water gardens. After many wells dried up 
in Barbizon, street hawkers began selling 
water at 13 cents a gallon. The Bishop of 
Poitiers ordered his flock to start novenas 
for rain. 

Unless rain fell promptly, France was 
faced with indefinite shortages of meat, 
dairy products, and vegetables. Rising 
prices would inevitably create hardship 
and discontent and would give the Com- 
munists what they desired: one more 
thing to blame on the Marshall plan. 

While farmers worried, city dwellers 
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IF YOU WANT A 
CLEAN SCALP — 
HANDSOME- 

LOOKING HAIR 
























































Remember water is no Hair Tonic. 
On the other hand, don’t plaster your 
hair down with greasy, sticky products 
which cover hair and se alp with a 
dirt-catching scum. Healthy-looking hair 
must have a cleaner scalp. So use 
Krem!! It’s never been ioiatel to 
keep hair perfectly in place—it makes 
hair look naturally well-groomed. It 
never looks or feels greasy. And you'll 
like to feel Kreml working on your scalp 
to give ita ew tingle. It always 
keeps hair and scalp feeling so CLEAN. 
Also excellent to lubricate a dry scalp 
and dry hair—to remove dandruff flakes, 
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complained bitterly at the heat, rising 
most days into the 90s. “Despite the dog 
days,” cautioned the newspaper L’Aube, 
“we must keep our sangfroid.” 
Blunder: For most it was difficult. 
Parliament itself witnessed one of the 
most appalling spectacles of la canicule 
(dog days). Just when the summer recess 
for the Assembly was in sight, when ratifi- 
cztion of the Atlantic Pact was in the bag 
(ratified 397 to 189, with only the Com- 
munists opposing), and when Queuille’s 
government was assured life till October, 
the Socialist Minister otf Labor, Daniel 
Mayer, without consulting the other min- 
isters, quietly granted the 50,000 em- 
ployes of the Social Security Administra- 
tion a vacation bonus of 5,000 francs, 
When the news leaked out, the rightist 
Deputies protested that it was a blow to 
the stability of the government and to the 
government policy of freezing wages 
while trying to bring down prices and 
that the move would unleash a new series 
of wage demands. Gleefully the Commu- 
nists hopped on the news, exhorting the 


workers to clamor for a general wage in- 
crease, Token strikes swept France. 

Thus Queuille, through Mayer’s action, 
was placed in the sticky position of being 
forced to back him up (lest other Socialist 
ministers bolt the Cabinet) and demand 
a vote of confidence in the Chamber. 
After a touch-and-go week the Queuille 
government pulled through, 289 against 
286. (Communists and rightists voted 
against the government. ) 

To rumors that he would resign be- 
cause of the close shave, Queuille re- 
plied: “The Third French Republic was 
proclaimed in 1871 by only one vote. Of 
course I have no intention of resigning.” 


Striking midinettes do not disturb this Paris policeman in the least 


Unlike former Premier Emile Combes, 
who remarked blithely after he had ob- 
tained a majority of only six, “five too 
many,” Queuille couldn’t afford to con- 
gratulate himself on the results. Although 
his government is now assured of staying 
in office until Parliament reconvenes Oct. 
18, it is certain that Mayer’s blunder will 
inspire a concerted drive for higher 
wages. Unless the government can utiliz 
the recess to force down industrial prices, 
autumn will probably bring new turbu- 
lence in the political arena and the likeli- 
hood that the present coalition govern- 
ment will fall. 

More Pay, More Vacation: Onc 
group that refused to wait for autumn to 
press its wage demands was the Paris 
midinettes. While the great coutur 
houses were preparing their collections 
for foreign buyers, including scores from 
the United States, 7,000 out of 12,000 
needle pushers walked out of the ateliers, 
demanding average wage increases of 4% 
cents an hour over the present wages, 
which range from 19 to 40 cents. The 
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couturiers protested that acceding to the 
full demands would raise production costs 
to a level where even the richest Ameri- 
can wouldn't take them. While union 
leaders and couturiers negotiated, the 
midinettes minced through the midtown 
streets, creating a diversion for policemen 
and tourists. 

Undismayed by the autumn outlook, 
the French urban population remained 
true to one of the profoundest manias in 
the French character: the feeling that 
August is the only month for vacations. 
As the month approached, railway sta- 
tions were inundated by crowds buying 


tickets for a getaway to mountains and 
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— Some 


I" HAS BEEN estimated that one 
out of every two people in our 
country suffers, or has suffered, from 
an allergy. These people are unusu- 
ally sensitive to certain things which 
are harmless to the average person. 


Plants, dust, animals, foods, 
drugs, chemicals and bacteria are 
among the most common sources of 
allergic disorders. When susceptible 
persons come in contact with these 
troublemakers, it is thought that a 
substance called histamine is released 
by the body into the blood stream. 
This in turn may lead to sneezing 
attacks, skin rashes, digestive up- 
sets or more serious conditions. 


Fortunately, recent developments 
by medical science make it possible 
for the doctor to do more than ever 
before to relieve allergies. New drugs, 
known as anti-histaminics, are help- 
ful in many cases, especially those 
caused by substances which are in- 
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LERGIES — 


haled. This includes hay fever which 
alone attacks some three and one 
half million people each year. 





The doctor may recommend in- 
jections of the allergy-causing sub- 
stance to help build up resistance to 
it. He may also suggest steps for 
avoiding or lessening contact with 
the troublemaker. 


Recent research has shown that 
some allergic conditions improve 
when the patient is helped to re- 
solve emotional conflicts. Today, 
authorities say that, with proper 
medical care, 3 out of 4 allergy vic- 
tims can be greatly helped. 





1 Maptson Avenvus, New Yor«x 10, N. Y. 














For the best results, treatment 
to increase resistance should be 
started in advance of exposure to the 
causes of allergy. Hay fever treat- 
ments, for example, are more than 
twice as effective when given before 
the pollen season starts rather than 
after. 


There is still no “‘sure cure’’ for 
allergies, but patients who maintain 
close and continued co-operation 
with the doctor have the best chance 
for a great measure of relief. To learn 
more facts about allergies, write for 
a copy of Metropolitan’s free book- 
let, 89D, ‘‘Allergic To What?’’ 
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seashore. Shopkeepers, indifferent to 
warnings that they would lose tourist 
dollars, shut up their shops and plastered 
them with signs reading “Fermeture 
annuelle—Réouverture 15 Septembre.” 


GENEVA: 
Red Lion Rampant 


No slur was intended at the Red Cross 
conference in Geneva last week, But 
when it was proposed to ban from com- 
mercial use the Red Cross and the equiva- 
lent Turkish Red Crescent and Iranian 
Red Lion and Sun, the British delegate, 
W. H. Gardner, saw red. Red Lions, that 
is, Angrily he roared out a half-hour de- 
fense of the Red Lion as the age-old sym- 
bol of 1,200 English pubs and of the pop- 
ular Red Lion ales: “Anyone who has 
ever visited the wonderful English coun- 
tryside knows how frequently the Red 
Lion sign can be seen.” 





In reply the Russian delegate, Alex- 


ander Morosoff, shouted: “I wish the 


The Congo: Home of Half the World’s 


The little-known fact behind Wash- 
ington’s hush-hush atomic talks last 
month is that a short-term Anglo-Amer- 
ican agreement, which earmarks to the 
United States the Belgian Congo’s en- 
tire production of uranium, expires 
early in 1950. Unless it is renewed, the 
British under a longer-term agreement 
will be entitled to half the output of 
the Congo, which to date has been 
America’s biggest source of the basic 
raw material of the atom bomb. The 
following story of the Congo's uranium 
was obtained by Gordon C. Hamilton, 
Newsweek's assistant Foreign Affairs 
editor, during a flying trip to the Bel- 
gian Congo: 


Even Houdini never put on such a 
great disappearing act as occurred dur- 
ing the early days of the war. What 
was made to vanish was an entire mine, 
half a mile square and 200 feet deep. 
Its production disappeared from public 
statistics. Its very location vanished 
from newly published maps. 

It was neither an ordinary ‘mine nor 
an obscure one which ostensibly ceased 
to exist. Before the war it was the 
world’s most important hole in the 
ground to scientists and _ technicians 
who worked with radioactive materials, 
Since it was discovered in 1915, it had 
become the source of three-fifths of the 
world’s radium. With some veins so 
rich that their uranium-oxide content 
topped 60 per cent, it was the greatest 
developed deposit of uranium ore. In 
fact, the mine that disappeared con- 
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Red Lions: Iranian (left) and British 


British delegate would stop leading us 
through the pubs of England. It is a lack 
of respect for national emblems.” 

Just as the cold war of words was get- 
ting warmer than English beer, the Pak- 
istan delegate, Lt. Col. Abdul Shaikh, 
protested wearily: “We are speaking of 
the Red Lion and Sun emblem, not the 
sign of the Red Lion.” Thus brought 
down to earth, the conference voted— 
with Gardner abstaining—to ban the com- 
mercial use of the Red Cross and its Turk- 
ish and Iranian equivalents, But the Red 
Lion, without sun, could still grace the 
English countryside, 


tained half the world’s known reserves. 

That the mine was far away in the 
Belgian Congo made it nonetheless vital 
when the Manhattan Project was con- 
ceived. As top secrecy veiled the prog- 
ress in fashioning an atom bomb, it also 
cloaked all telltale news about the Con- 
go’s uranium. Only in the postwar pe- 
riod was the velvet curtain of secrecy 
partly lifted. Even today the Atomic 
Energy Commission will not reveal 
either the quantity or the value of the 
uranium mined there. 

Remote: If the United States had 
tried to find a less accessible uranium 
supply, it would have been hard put to 
it. For the Congo’s only uranium mine 
is located at Shinkolobwé, in Katanga 
Province in the southeastern part of the 
colony, near the borders of Northern 
Rhodesia and Portuguese Angola. Just 
to be extra-difficult, it lies midway be- 
tween the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 

To the average American who thinks 
of the whole Congo as a tropical jungle, 
Shinkolobwé could not be more surpris- 
ing. Its 4,500-foot altitude makes its 
climate not too uncomfortable for the 
few Europeans there. The high veld is 
dry and open. The temperature av- 
erages only 68 degrees year around. It 
falls below freezing in winter. 

The uranium mine itself looks like a 
smaller-scale edition of the great Me- 
sabi iron mines in Minnesota. It is a 
huge open cut, with terraced sides. At 
the bottom steam shovels bite out 
chunks of ore and dump them into cars 
on a narrow-gauge railway. These cars, 





GERMANY: 


Airlift Ebb Tide 


The thin strains of “Taps” and “The 
Last Post” floated across the airfield at 
Fassberg in the British zone of Germany 
last week as chaplains read the names of 
the 31 American and 39 British fliers who 
lost their lives in the great airlift to Berlin 
The Allied memorial service marked th« 
beginning of the end of the operation. 

Since the end of the Russian blockade 
May 12 stockpiles of food, coal, and gaso- 
line in Berlin have grown to nearly 1,000,- 
000 tons and are becoming too large to 
handle, Therefore, beginning this week, 
the 30,000 Americans and British operat- 
ing more than 300 airlift planes will be 
gradually redeployed, By the end of Oc- 
tober fewer than 90 American transport 
planes will remain in Germany, 

The airlift veterans will have proud 
memories, Since Juné 26, 1948, they have 
carried some 2,220,000 tons of supplies 
on nearly 275,000 flights totaling more 


Uranium Ore... 


loaded with pitchblende (uranium 
oxide) and other uranium compounds, 
are hauled by cable and steam engine 
to the surface. 

However easy the digging, the ship- 
ping of the ore to the United States is 
incredibly roundabout. After the ore is 
processed a little on the spot, it is taken 
110 miles through the bush country to 
Elisabethville, the booming, modern- 
istic capital of Katanga. Following par- 
tial refinement at “E’ville,” the ore is 
taken 1,100 miles across Africa on the 
Bas-Congo-au-Katanga railroad, a nar- 
row-gauge jerkwater line owned by 
British capital, to Lobito, whose deep- 
water bay and docking facilities make 
it Angola’s biggest port. From there the 
ore is shipped 7,000 miles to the United 
States across waters which in wartime 
were intested by German U-boats. 

How the vast American stake in the 
Congo’s uranium is to be defended has 
been the subject of continuing Anglo- 
American-Belgian talks. Actually, the 
very remoteness of the mine and its 
railroad route to the ocean is its best 
defense. The long sea voyage is a far 
weaker link in America’s uranium life- 
line. 

The Blacks: At Shinkolobwé all 
the mining is done by Bantu natives— 
les noirs to the Belgian engineers and 
foremen. The small town, like the mine 
there, is operated by the great Union 
Miniére du Haut Katanga, the largest 
company in Katanga, owned jointly by 
Belgian and British capital. 

The Congo’s treatment of the natives 
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than 100,000,000 miles. On one day 
alone, last April 16, they flew in 13,000 
tons. 

In Berlin, the discharge of thousands 
of freight handlers will add to an already 
serious employment problem. And the 
Berliners, deep in the Russian zone, will 
miss the familiar, reassuring sound of 
Western airplane engines overhead, 


JAPAN: 


Autonomy and Peril 


Since the end of the war the local gov- 
ernments of Japan have been adminis- 
tered by the United States Army’s Mili- 
tary Government sections and civil-affairs 
teams, Last week Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur ordered the Army to return local 
government to Japanese control by the 
end of the year, The Japanese welcomed 
this step toward “peace without a peace 
treaty,” but they also realized that the 
new autonomy brought a frightening 
new responsibility, As the Tokyo news- 


international scandal in the 
days when the so-called Congo Free 
State was King Leopold II’s private 
hobby. But since it became a Belgian 
colony in 1908, it has enjoyed a policy 
of benevolent paternalism—without re- 
laxation of the color line. The UMHK 
has about the best record for native 
treatment in the entire Congo. 

The uranium miners themselves are 
imported from the Northeastern Congo 
on seven-year contracts, signed with 
their thumbprints. They are encour- 
aged to bring their families to Shin- 
kolobwé and to settle there permanent- 
ly. In contrast, in the Union of South 
Africa the natives are brought to the 
gold mines only temporarily and with- 
out their families. 

At work, the natives put in an eight- 
hour day, starting around 6 a.m. So 
vital was the mine’s production in war- 
time that it was put on a three-shift 
basis and mined by floodlight. Since it 
is an open pit, littke danger was in- 
volved. 

The typical miner is 30 to 35 years 
old. He earns from $13.50 to $22.50 
a month. Those who advance to the 
status of clerks and mechanics can earn 
$45 to $57. If the cash payment sounds 
tiny by American standards, the 
UMHK’s free benefits to the miners 
would make even John L. Lewis en- 
vious. Each native is given, free: 
> A two-room family unit, equipped 
with shower and running water. Such 
dwellings, usually in a two-family brick 
house roofed with corrugated iron or 
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paper Asahi warned: “The series of vio- 
lent outbreaks in recent months casts a 
dark shadow over our democracy.” 

The most threatening outbreaks were 
organized by prisoners of war returning 
from Russia in the repatriation of what the 
Soviets claim are their last 95,000 PW’s. 
Thoroughly indoctrinated Communists; 
they rioted on the docks, staged sit-down 
strikes, and even dragged one captain be- 
fore a “people’s court” aboard his own 
ship. Compton Pakenham, Newsweex’s 
Tokyo bureau chief, cables this account 
of how the Japanese people are reacting 
to the Red repatriates in their midst: 


A recent issue of The Weekly Pictorial 
has a full-page picture of a grim, gaunt, 
uniformed hikiagesha (a coined word for 
repatriates, meaning literally “pulled-up 
person”) on the Maizuru dock drinking 
from a bamboo ladle. The caption: 
“Homeland water.” The implication: 


“Will it purify him?” 
The average Japanese does not ask: 
“What effect will the repatriates have 


...a Pleasant Knough Spot but a Hard One to Reach 


orange tile, are a far cry from the mud- 
and-straw huts of native villages. 

P A basic ration of dried fish, manioc 
four (made from a starchy root), palm 
oil, and a very little beet. 

> Clothing and blankets, as required 
by Congo law. 

> A basic education, stressing the “three 
R's,” given by Catholic missionaries. 
The policy is to train the most able for 
clerical and engineering jobs. 

> Old-age pensions and homes, orphan- 
ages, hospitals, soccer fields, swimming 
pools, movies (especially newsreels and 
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Herblock — Washington Post 
‘I'm Not Isolationist Any More—It's Just 
That | Don‘t Trust Anybody’ 
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upon Japan?” He reverses the question to 
ask: “What effect will our traditional 
home life and environment have upon the 
returned unfortunates? Can't our Japa- 
nese way of life wean them back?” 

Political parties have never meant any- 
thing to the ordinary Japanese. Hence 
the Communists have been regarded as 
just one more group seeking support un- 
der the postwar democratic constitution. 
The recent arrivals have so offended age- 
old customs, manners, and family solidar- 
ity by spurning their wives’ welcomes 
and insulting their relatives that the com- 
mon folk feel they are merely wrong- 
headed repatriates tainted by foreign in- 
fluences, 

Surprise: Families who had been 
urging repatriation for three years ex- 
pected some Communist tendencies but 
were horrified to find that these included 
contempt for traditional personal relation- 
ships. The full meaning of Communism is 
now dawning upon them, Furthermore 
the repatriates’ talk about chaos in Japan 
caused others to reassess their own condi- 










sport films), recorded music (mainly 
rumbas and beguines), and other social 
and recreational services. 

Congo authorities consider the Shin- 
kolobwé miners so well treated that 
they foresee no important interruption 
to uranium mining from labor troubles. 
Even Communist agents, who all over 
Africa are preaching native nationalism 
rather than abstruse ideology, are not 
believed to present any immediate dan- 
ger to America’s uranium supply. 

Hecklers at Home: But in Brus- 
sels, Communist politicians have long 
made _ political capital out of Shinko- 
lobwé’s uranium. They have argued 
that the export of the Congo ore ex- 
clusively to the United States placed 
Belgium in a “colonial position.” They 
have complained that such shipments 
threatened Belgium’s “Eastern ally”— 
the Soviet Union, They have challenged 
the Belgian Government to publish the 
secret agreements involved. 

To this hullabaloo Paul-Henri Spaak, 
Belgian Premier and foreign minister, 
has been deaf. He has refused to re- 
veal the specific facts on the Congo’s 
production for which the Communists 
were fishing. He has insisted that 
uranium exports to America would con- 
tinue at least until the United Nations 
sets up working control over worldwide 
atomic activities. And that prospect 
was dimmer than ever last week when 
the UN Atomic Energy Commission, 
after three years of trying, suspended 
indefinitely its search for an interna- 
tional agreement. 
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Photographic Frogman: The British Admiralty 
last week announced a technique for taking under- 
water motion pictures at depths of as much as 100 
feet. Daylight or underwater floodlights can be 


tions and to appreciate the extent of their 
improvement since the surrender. 

The Communists planned to have the 
repatriates participate in the strikes sched- 
uled for early summer. These were called 
off by the party leaders, Thus the re- 
patriates have arrived at an unfortunate 
time for local Communist plans. They 
have had no opportunity to make them- 
selves felt in the present lull, and it is 
generally believed they will have grasped 
the true situation before a new campaign 
can be launched. Authorities now think 
the repatriates will be a smaller problem 
and a less effective weapon than either the 
police or the Communists expected. 

Nevertheless there are a dangerous 
number of embittered die-hards through- 
out the country, Most responsible Jap- 
anese believe that the repatriations, 
coinciding with Communist successes in 
China, do mark the opening of the Rus- 
sian program for communization of Japan. 


CHINA: 


Flight of the Amethyst 


Since April 20 the British sloop (de- 
stroyer escort) Amethyst had been 
trapped in the Yangtze River by Commu- 
nist shore batteries just below Nanking. 
Three British ships that tried to rescue 
her were shelled and turned back. A total 
of 44 British lives were lost. 

On July 30 the Amethyst slipped her 
anchor cables and started downstream. 
She exchanged shots with the Commu- 
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nists on shore, slipped past the river 
boom at Kiangyin, and navigated the 
treacherous channel without a pilot. At 
last she radioed the Admiralty in Lon- 
don: “Rejoined the fleet. No damage or 
casualties, God save the king.” This Sun- 
day, as she waited off the mouth of the 
Yangtze for a tanker to arrive from Japan 
with fuel for the 1,000-mile voyage to 
Hong Kong, the Amethyst received a 
royal order from King George to “splice 
the main brace”—celebrate with an extra 
ration of rum for all hands. 

The Amethyst’s escape was almost as 
uneventful as the Communists’ leisurely 
advance down the railway from Central 
China to the refugee Nationalist capital 
at Canton. Both pointed up the fact that 
the China problem was less military than 
political. Negotiations for the Amethyst’s 
release bogged down two months ago. 
Now the British could try to forget the 
incident and get on with their effort to 
make friends and do business with the 
Reds. 

The Americans fared less well. The 
American Consulate in Shanghai, after 
being flooded by a typhoon that swept in 
from Okinawa, was seized by more than 
100 coolies and Sikhs who demanded 
back pay and bonuses for jobs they had 
once held with the United States Navy. 
Key consular officials were held prisoner 
for three days. The siege was lifted this 
week when both sides agreed to negotiate 
through an official labor mediator sup- 
plied by the Communist city adminis- 
tration. 


International 


a “frogman” equipped with self-con- 
tained breathing apparatus operates his special 
movie camera. Right, a shot taken of the conning 
tower of the submarine Aurica while submerged. 


One bright spot in the picture emerged 
this Tuesday, however, when the diplo- 


matic cause célébre involving United 
States Ambassador J. Leighton Stuart 
was finally cleared up. Stuart, who had 
been a virtual prisoner of the Reds in 
Nanking (Newsweek, Aug. 1), finally 
was “released” from Nanking and, with 
a small group of embassy officials, 
flew to Okinawa en route to the United 
States. 

When interviewed by the press in 
Okinawa, neither Stuart nor his party- 
the first diplomats to leave the former 
Chinese capital since its capture by the 
Communists last April—-would comment 
on the situation “before reporting to 
Washington.” 

Meanwhile the State Department held 
up publication of the White Paper giving 
its reasons for ending aid to Chiang Kai- 
shek. In an effort to find a new policy 
for China, Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son appointed Raymond B. Fosdick, 
former president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and Dr. Everett Case, presi- 
dent of Colgate University, as special 
Far Eastern consultants to work with 
Ambassador-at-Large Philip C, Jessup. 

One possible policy was an Anglo- 
American united front on trade with the 
Communists. But talks to this end have 
hit a serious snag. While both the Brit- 
ish and Americans have agreed to with- 
hold 1-A strategic shipments, such as 
munitions and aircraft, the British balk at 
applying the American 1-B list, mostly 
strategic raw materials. 


= Newsweek 
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Mission of the Mediator © 


For fourteen months an earnest band 
of administrators and soldiers in the serv- 
ice of the United Nations had scurried 
and worried in pursuit of a plan for peace 
in Palestine. Ten of them, including 
their chief, Count Folke Bernadotte of 
Sweden, died violently in the attempt to 
bring about the count’s long-shot esti- 
mate of his chances of restoring peace— 
1 in 100. Twenty others were wounded. 
But last week Bernadotte’s successor, 
Acting Mediator Ralph J. Bunche, was 
able to report to the Security Council: 
“The mission of the Mediator has been 
fulfilled.” 

This was Bunche’s final Palestine re- 
port. Now that armistices between Israel 
and the Arab states covered the entire 
fighting front, he said, the task of nego- 
tiating a definitive peace settlement 
should be left to another UN agency, the 
three-power (United States, France, 
Turkey) Conciliation Commission seated 
at Lausanne, Switzerland. 

The commission’s talks with Jews and 
Arabs had bogged down in June over the 
question of returning to Israel the 600,- 
000 or 700,000 Arab refugees put to 
flight by the war. But under prodding by 
the United States, Israeli negotiators re- 
turned to Lausanne last week prepared 
to make a definite offer to break the jam 
—the acceptance of some 100,000 of the 
refugees in return for the Arab states’ 
acceptance of a final peace treaty. 


THE ALPS: 


Tombs of the Daring 


To Lord Byron, the Alps were the 
“palaces of Nature” and the highest Alp, 
Mont Blanc (15,781 feet), was the 
“monarch of mountains.” To less poetic 
adventurers, they have always stood as 
an eternal challenge in man’s struggle to 
conquer nature. Last week these stories 
were told of men who took the dare: 
> Two Italian customs officials, climbing 
Mont Blanc, saw a shadow under the ice. 
Cutting through the glacier, they dug 
out the body of a tall, slim young man, 
perfectly preserved. In his old-fashioned 
jacket was a newspaper dated July 10, 
1910. He was an Italian schoolteacher 
who had been missing since he set out 
that day to conquer the highest Alp. 
> Three Englishmen were descending 
the treacherous Black Gate Glacier. Sud- 
denly one slipped. His companions, to 
whom he was roped, were pulled after 
him. Their fall set in motion an avalanche 
of snow which buried them. Rescuers 
dug out two bodies and then reached the 
third climber, saved from suffocation by 
a snow pocket. But he died before he 
could be tobogganed down the glacier. 
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Now Europe Is Thinking About Arms 


by HARRY F. KERN* 


“~~ 7 ov still don’t know how powerful 

you are. What the Russians fear 
most is that you realize and fully use 
your strength.” 

That remark happened to be made 
to me in Berlin by a man in a unique 
position to comment on American- 
Russian trials of strength. But in 
London, Paris, Frankfurt, 
Munich, Diisseldorf, and 
Hamburg, in front of the 
Iron Curtain, I have found 
the same idea appearing just 
as inevitably as it did in 
beleaguered Berlin deep in 
the Russian zone. 

However, in contrast to a 
year or two ago, Europeans 
no longer speculate on how 
long the Soviet Army might 
take to reach the Channel. Now they 
don’t think the Russian forces are 
marching anywhere in the foreseeable 
future. All information flowing over 
the East-West frontier—and there is a 
surprising amount—indicates that the 
Soviets’ immediate actions are inspired 
by weakness, not strength. 

Europeans, therefore, feel that in 
the military sense they have been 
granted an unexpected breathing spell 
to prepare for aggression from the 
East, which all hope and most believe 
will never materialize. Preparedness 
may be the major factor in assuring 
that this Soviet invasion never in fact 
does occur. 

The tactical concepts by which Eu- 
rope may be defended are still be- 
ing worked out. But even in strictly 
military circles few think the atom 
bomb can make a vital contribution 
to the defense of Europe—although it 
is probably true, as Churchill claims, 
that American possession of the atom 
bomb has been the chief deterrent 
against Russian expansion. Stress is 
now being put on so-called “conven- 
tional” weapons: tanks, planes, and 
ships used not to destroy cities but to 
defeat opposing military forces. With 
ruins on nearly every hand, Europe is 
gripped by revulsion against bombing 
of any kind. 


HE first step toward a conventional 
defense was the creation of Uni- 
force under Field Marshal Montgom- 
ery. Now the highest British authorities 
say the progress in coordinating the 





British, the French, and Benelux forces 
exceeds anything so far made public, 
especially in achievement of unity in 
staff organization. 

Here the wartime example of 
SHAEF has been of great importance. 
These authorities point out, however, 
that the one weak feature of all coali- 
tions will remain: Military 
cooperation, however eftec- 
tive, cannot guarantee that 
under the stress of battle the 
governments will not split 
over fundamental policies as 
the British and French did 
at the time of Dunkerque. 

For the present, building 
the European Army depends 
to a considerable extent on 
French manpower and 
American arms. Britain will contribute 
powerful air, sea, and _ specialized 
ground units. But the main ground 
striking force must be French. Utiliza- 
tion of German manpower is not even 
under consideration. Most informed 
Germans feel it would be a great po- 
litical blunder to restore the army, al- 
though they hope that eventually the 
Germans will be able to take their 
place in the united European Army. 


EAVY weapons for whatever force 
H emerges can come only from the 
United States. European industry is 
not being geared for that kind of mili- 
tary production, and any attempt to 
construct such armament plants might 
be fatal to the Marshall plan’s remain- 
ing chances of success. 

Supplying weapons will represent 
a very calculated risk by the United 
States. According to some authorities, 
it is quite possible that Europe will fail 
to form an effective united military 
force. Nonetheless even the attempt to 
do so may serve as a powerful deter- 
rent to future Russian aggression and 
hence may be worth the cost in the 
end. Meanwhile Europe lives under 
the protection of a token United States 
Army in Germany. Admittedly it is not 
large enough to do more than delay a 
Russian advance. But hardly a single 
European thinks the Soviets would risk 
aggression so long as it is certain to 
involve killing American soldiers. 





*Harry F. Kern, Newsweek Foreign editor 
now touring Europe, this week contributes the 
Foreign Tides column usually written by Joseph 
B. Phillips. 
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ECUADOR: 


The Revolt That Wasn’t 


Galo Plaza Lasso, energetic New York- 
born President of Ecuador, usually be- 
gins his busy day in Quito at 6 a.m. On 
July 26 he was roused at 3; a small band 
of revolutionists was attacking his subur- 
ban villa. From his doorway Plaza 
watched guards and hastily summoned 
police defeat yet another abortive re- 
volt. “I am witnessing a demonstration 
of the national sport,” he quipped. 

The nonpartisan Plaza had _ hoped, 
when he took office last Aug. 31, to avoid 
the revolts which plagued previous Pres- 
idents, including his father. More in- 
terested in increasing agricultural and 
industrial production than in politics, he 
has taken time out to confer with op- 
position leaders and, when possible, co- 
operate with them. Into the paneled 
decorum of the century-old Palacio de 
Gobierno he brought electric typewriters, 
dictating machines, adding machines, 
trilingual secretaries, and an eight-hour 
day with no siesta. 

Still Plaza has to waste time putting 
down revolutions. Three weeks ago the 
head of the Liberal Party and twelve 
others were arrested in Southern Ecuador 
for conspiring to overthrow the govern- 
ment. 

Last week’s attempt was engineered 
by Col. Carlos Mancheno. In 1947 Man- 
cheno was dictator-President for nine 
days before constitutional-minded  citi- 
zens tossed him out. Apparently he want- 
ed to try it again. While his henchmen 
assaulted Plaza’s home, he and some 30 
retired army officers tried to induce the 
army tank corps to revolt. The command- 
ers refused, and Mancheno was arrested 
on the spot. 

A few hours later Plaza and his Vice 
President visited the tank corps to con- 
gratulate its members on their loyalty. 
He claimed what many of his predeces- 
sors could not: “The Army has demon- 
strated once again that it does not wish 
to be an instrument to betray the coun- 
try by acting against the constitution 
and the laws.” 


PANAMA: 
Changing the Guard 


Ever since 75-year-old President Dom- 
ingo Diaz Arosemena entered the swanky 
San Fernando Clinic on July 5 after an 
attack of coronary thrombosis, the chief 
topic of conversation from the ruins of 
old Panama to Canal Zone clubhouses 
has been a possible coup against the First 
Vice President, Dr. Danel Chanis Jr. 
So the peaceful swearing-in of 56-year- 
old Chanis as Acting President on July 
28 surprised trigger-tense Panamanians. 

President Diaz’s condition was so crit- 
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Aldor—El Tiempo, Bogota 


Shot in the Arm: Recently a 


nine-man World Bank team, 
headed by economist Lauchlin 
Currie, began a comprehensive 
three-month survey of Colom- 
bia’s economic potentials as the 
bank’s first contribution to the 
Point Four program. As Uncle 
Sam injects Point Four dol- 
lars, Colombia declares: “I hope 
this treatment will serve as 
an experience for the others.” 


ical that he was unable to sign his leave- 
of-absence request. Chanis might have to 
serve the remainder of the four-year 
term, which began last Oct. 1. 

Unlike President Diaz, Chanis is not 
burdened with intense enemies or polit- 
ical commitments. The solemn, sad-faced 
doctor has been chiefly interested in his 
medical career. A former finance min- 
ister under President Enrique Jiménez, 
he directed Panama’s national hospitals 
until recently. Ironically, he, too, is ail- 
ing. So is Police Chief José Remon, who 
holds the balance of power as head of 
the country’s only armed force. 

Chanis’s first official act displayed hiz 
desire to create a sense of confidence 
in a government plagued with _politi- 


cal unrest and economic crises. He 


lifted the state of siege and restored 


constitutional guarantees which were 
suspended after the self-confessed revo- 
lutionist Wilson W. Brown, former United 
States Air Force major, revealed de- 


tails of an Easter week revolt plot (News- 
WEEK, Mav 2). 

The Acting President also indicated 
that amnesty would be granted to all per- 


sons charged with political crimes dur- 
ing last year’s impassioned Presidential 
election. Both moves were intended to 
placate oppositionists and to help wipe 
out the deep antagonisms created dur- 


ing Diaz’s brief administration. 


COSTA RICA: 


The Rift Widens 


“What they're trying to do to Don 
Pepe shouldn’t happen to a dog,” said 
one of three caballeros who, like every 
one else in Costa Rica last week, was talk- 
ing politics, “Well,” declared another, 
draining his glass, “that’s exactly what 
the British did to Churchill, He saved 
his country, but when the shooting wa: 
over, they kicked him out. Life is lik 
that.” 

What “they” were trying to do to Pro- 
visional President José (Pepe) Figueres 
was prevent him from being a candidate 
for the First Vice Presidency under Presi- 
dent-elect Otilio Ulate, who takes office 
Nov, 8. Early last year, when the Com- 
munist and government-dominated Con- 
gress nullified the clear-cut electoral vic- 
tory of Ulate, Figueres raised an army 
and overthrew the government in a five- 
week civil war. Then, as_ Provisional 
President, he called an election of a con- 
stituent assembly which ratified Ulate’s 
position as President-elect, But the same 
assembly declared Figueres constitution- 
ally ineligible to run as Vice Presidential 
candidate in the coming election of 
Oct. 2. 

Obstacles: For the last few months 
it had been generally accepted that Fi- 
gueristas and Ulatistas would present a 
joint ticket of candidates for Vice Presi- 
dent and Congress, guaranteeing the elec- 
tion of Figueres and assuring the contin- 
uation of his program, That was what 
Ulate wanted and tried to achieve, But 
most constituent assemblymen, though 
pro-Ulate, wanted no more of the Pro- 
visional President and his liberal junta. 
Moneyed pressure groups who regard 
Figueres, a well-to-do coffee planter, as 
a traitor to his class, object to his social 
program and economic reforms, 

On July 26 Don Pepe announced that 
he would resign shortly to head a national 
coalition party and run for the Vice 
Presidency, His new party would nom- 
inate a full list of 45 Congressional can- 
didates, 

In a radio address to the nation two 
days later, Figueres shot back at his 
wealthy San José Union club critics: 
“Costa Rica should not be a social club” 
but a great little country made up of 
prosperous, hardworking citizens. He 
would like to help Ulate make it so. But 
later it was rumored he might withdraw 
if he was assured his eligibility for the 
Presidency would not be questioned in 
1953. 

Sober citizens in both camps fear the 
rift might be equivalent to political hara- 
kiri. Those who benefit most from the 
schism are the forces of former Presi- 
dent Rafael Calderén Guardia and the 
Communists lying in wait across the Nic- 
araguan border, 


Newsweek, August 8, 1949 
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Air deliveries are making possible a revolutionary development 








ary SRR iis in business expansion. 

i BR | Flowers and fashions, seafood and fruit, pharmaceuticals, baby 
hat <A . chicks and news film—these and countless other perishable com- 
But modities are being rushed by air every day to markets hundreds 
igh 3 of miles away. Local stores everywhere can now supply their 
ts RR customers with foods as fresh, styles as up-to-the-minute, as those 
al eo See on sale at the smartest shops in the biggest cities! 

ae Be Not only perishables, but hundreds of other items are included 


in the three million ton-miles of air freight moving every week. 


_ { ‘ | Whatever your business— manufacturing, distributing, or farm- 





Mee y * ing — the air is yours to use, to help you reach your markets at 
om- a their peak — increase your volume— make profits more certain. 
“an- a: . . . . : : 
Air Freight— Air Express— Air Parcel Post—Air Mail. 
his BLP pani ff The nearest airline representative will gladly study your prob- 
hes: SB AMAe oe 4. lems and show you which of the flexible forms of air delivery 
ub” Cp ea ey i can best help you solve them. 
. of “ ef" 
He t : . Dre » : 
But See Ae 
san a UNITED AIRCRAFT 
f ORS 7 
“ys wrtaneteenerras Coyoalion 
ERR 
‘ ° g EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
1¢ 

ara- : RRR Manufacturers of 
the RN PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES * CHANCE VOUGHT AIRPLANES 
oa HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS * SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 
the 
Nic- . Air power is peace power, and the airlines are an important factor in 

es American air power. United Aircraft supplies high-performance aviation 


equipment to every leading airline as well as to all our Armed Services. 
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The Seeret’s Out: BENJAMIN PARRY, 
who retired last December as chief of the 
United States Weather Bureau in New 
York City after 45 years in the field, made 
a confession: “Frankly, I always kept two 
umbrellas, one at home, one at the office, 
If the weather threatened when I left 
the office I took the umbrella with me. 
Then, if it rained on the way home, I'd 
be the only one getting off at Lyndhurst 
with an umbrella. “Parry was right again!’ 
they'd all shout, trying to crowd under 
my umbrella.” 


Coals te Neweastle: Paris police 
picked up a 17-year-old Maryland girl 
named Betty for teaching teen-agers in 
the Latin Quarter how to play strip poker. 


Shaw at 93: Wearing a stiff Chinese 
robe and waving a feathered fan, GEORGE 
BERNARD SHAw spent his 93rd birthday, 
July 26, at Ayot St. Lawrence entertain- 
ing an old friend, Sir Ropert Hotunc, 
87-year-old Hong Kong industrialist. Next 
day the Irish playwright assailed the 
Labor government for waging “a jingo 
war on Russia” and called Stalin “the 
mainstay of peace in Europe.” 


IN PASSING 





Hiss and Friends: The American 
Friends Service Committee defended its 
employment of ALGER Hiss, tried recent- 
ly in New York for perjury, as a leader of 
its seminars on international relations in 
Plymouth, N. H. The Quaker group said: 
“Mr. Hiss . . . has demonstrated himself 
to be a person on whose discretion and 
integrity we can depend.” 


Hope Abandoned: Mrs. Amy OTIs 
EARHART, mother of AMELIA EARHART, 
who disappeared on a round-the-world 
flight in 1937, believes her flier daughter 
“died in Japan” on a government mission, 
“I hoped she might be returned to this 
country during the war in exchange for 
some captured Japanese general or ad- 
miral,” Mrs. Earhart confessed, “but I 
gave that idea up after the war ended.” 


Recantation: Democratic Sen, GLEN 
Taytor of Idaho, the “singing cowboy” 
and running mate of Henry Wallace on 
the Progressive ticket last fall, announced 
that he was “no longer associated with 
the Progressive Party” because he felt that 
the vote in November showed “the Amer- 
ican people do not want a splinter party.” 





= Seis 


International 


G.B.S. and Hotung: Old “mandarins” get together; after the birthday, the barb 
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Hearts and Flowers? Vice President 
ALBEN BaRKLEy stopped off in St, Louis 
recently for a “sort of secret” luncheon 
party as the guest of an attractive widow, 
Mrs, CarLeton Haptey, and had a 
“swell time.” Last week the popular, 71- 
year-old widower flew to Culpepper, Va., 
to crown the queen of the bicentennia! 
celebration. Barkley told the crowd with 
twinkle: “While I’m in the mood I ma 

crown one of my own some of these days— 
and keep her.” Later the Vice Presiden: 
said he was only spoofing, and would have 
to suppress his sense of humor, 


Moral Indignation: In Detroit, drum- 
mer GENE Krupa fired three members of 
his dance band who had pleaded guilty to 
charges of possessing narcotics, Krupa, 
who served a jail sentence on a similar 
charge six years ago, told police he was 
“shocked” by the arrests. “The conduct of 
a few is unjustly injuring all musicians 
and the entertainment world as a whole,” 
he said, 


The Great Ones: Writer JoHn Gun- 
THER (“Behind the Curtain”) asked 
writer VINCENT SHEEAN (“Lead, Kindly 
Light”), recently back from India, who 
was the greatest man he had ever known. 
Said Sheean: “Mahatma Gandhi, clearly 
... L have revered Lenin, Nehru, Roose- 
velt (but more since his death than be- 
fore), and in a different way, Churchill, 
because I know purity when I see it, and 
nobody should doubt the purity of Win- 
ston’s patriotism.” 


Diet: SHm_eY May France, the 16- 
year-old schoolgirl from Somerset, Mass., 
who plans to swim the Channel, is wor- 
ried about getting enough to eat in Eng- 
land, In training for her swim, Shirley 
May said she had to have a pound of 
meat a day “or I feel weak. Isn’t there 
anywhere in Britain we can get a big 
steak like back home?” 


Ponderous Present: Indira, a fifteen- 
year-old, 7-foot female elephant from 
Mysore state, will shortly leave New 
Delhi for Japan, the gift of Prime Minister 
Neurv to children of Tokyo, Indira, the 
Indian News Agency reported, is “a mag- 
nificent elephant of exemplary behavior 
[and] possesses rare auspicious marks— 
has eighteen toenails instead of the usual 
sixteen or seventeen walks head 
aloft, and swings a long tufted tail.” 


Heavy Seas: En route to New York 
from Mediterranean ports, the liner Italia 
ran into unexpected trouble, Her master, 
Capt. Uco Cuinca, radioed that one 
GrEorGE SADDICH, a 27-year-old Philadel- 
phian, “threw overboard nine palm trees, 
ten fire hoses, two fire extinguishers, and 
himself, Rescued by crew . . . passenger 
in hospital; trees, extinguishers, fire hose 
in sea.” 


Newsweek, August 8, 1949 
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He larned the sea to sing Yankee Doodle 


You pon’r HEAR much about Old Stormalong nowadays, scared ’em all so bad they ain't showed their faces since. 


and that’s a pity. Time was, any proper-edycated 


r : —_- a pau 8 ’ 
seafaring man east o’ Cuttyhunk could tell you all about him. You heered about clipper ships? Stormie’s was so big, it was 


Wednesday in the 
This here Stormalong, he was a monstrous able 


fo’c’s’'| when it was still Monday aft. 


deep-water man. What floated, he could sail. What pe bumped ha —— a ~D, fog 
swum, he could catch. What thundered and blowed, and knocked a mite o land loose. I hat's the Fanama 

he could out-thunder and out-blow Canal, mate. Another time he grazed the coast of England 
Nothing of much account ever got done at sea and rubbed off a bit of his topside paint. Them’s the 

¥ x i . : . + ’ . 

without Stormie had his big hand in it. white cliffs o’ Dover, mate. 


You heered about Columbus? Stormie was his Stormie’s still sailing, and always will. Wherever you 
navigator. Heered about the Mayflower? find Americans doing a job on land or sea, Stormie’s 


Stormie rowed it acrost. Heered about John Paul Jones? there, working his 


*T was Stormie helped him start the U. S. Navy. i ail iene 
spirit of American 


Heered about sparm whales? Most as was caught, Stormie man who steers a 


good-natured miracles. For under 


the oilskins and the seaboots, he’s the old, familiar 


self-reliance—the spirit of every 
straight course in life, skipper of his 


caught, and bare hands at that. Sea sarpints? Stormie fate, ready for any weather that may come. 
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All of GM’s automotive research, engineering and production facilities stand behind GMC 
and Chevrolet heavy-duty trucks — plus the advantages of special equipment and skill aimed 
at better ton-mile transportation for the truck-buyer. 
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GM research found the way to reduce the bulk of Diesel 7. oe 
engines—and keep their brawn—providing extra space and CHEVROLE 
better power for workhorses of the sea like this fishing boot. 








Starring in many street scenes — GMC coaches for de- . . ; ; 
pendable travel, GMC and Chevrolet trucks for dependable GM production skill brought about the standardized Diesel 
deliveries. In a vast variety of styles, featuring improve- locomotive, to replace costly custom-built units. Hard-working 
ments that are the fruits of GM research and engineering. Diesel locomotives by the Electro-Motive Division power an 
ever-increasing number of America's finest, fastest trains. 


Key to better transportation 


There's a simple guide to better things in heavy-duty commerce— 
just as there is in personal transportation. 


It’s the initials GM —for General Motors—and they carry special weight wherever trucks 
move merchandise, coaches carry people, locomotives pull trains and ships bear cargoes. 


For out of GM’s research laboratories, off the engineering drawing boards and from 
GM’s production lines, have rolled better trucks and coaches of all sizes and shapes, Diesel 
locomotives and Diesel engines that are gluttons for work on both land and sea. 


So there’s one fact you can count on when it comes to carrying people or goods in quantity. 


GM stands for greater value here too—and the GM key symbolizes that fact. 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE“ 


4 <SENERAL Motors 


ck & COACH « ELECTRO-MOTIVE + GM DIESEL + PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE +« BUICK *« CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER 
HEAR HENRY J. TAYLOR-—on the air everu Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 
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Rice —onc of the great food staples 
of the world—can only be grown 
with abundant water. 

These green, terraced rice fields 
were a barren waste—until the mira- 
cle of life-giving water, pumped 
from wells deep underground, 
released their rich fertility. 

Year by year, irrigation brings 
more arid acres into bumper-crop 
production, adding more food for 
hungry millions. But to make it 
possible, the pumps that supply the 
water need power as dependable 
as the steady beat of a heart. 


That’s why “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Engines are so often chosen for 
the task. They’re built to work day 
in and day out, month after month, 
with very little attention. And their 
long, economical life has become 
a byword. 

Wherever independent power, 
compact and portable, is needed, 
“Caterpillar” Diesels do the job 
efficiently and at low cost. Irriga- 
tion is only one of many blessings 
brought to mankind by these sturdy 
yellow machines. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Allergy-Drug Danger 


In the last ten years a wide range of 
antihistamine drugs (compounds used to 
check the action of histamine, a sub- 
stance released by the body tissues in 
allergic reactions) have been hailed as 
practically nontoxic and as a solution 
to most allergic problems. 

Yet evidence of serious reactions and 
even one death due to some of the pop- 
ular anti-allergy drugs was presented 
last week by Drs. Hugh F. Rives, Berl 
B. Ward, and M. L. Hicks of Dubuque, 
Iowa, in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 

The death was that of a healthy 16- 
month-old baby girl who was poisoned 
by accidentally swallowing an adult dose 
of an antihistamine with the trade name 
of Thenylene hydrochloride. 

The rate of unfavorable reactions from 
taking the anti-allergy drugs 
varies from 24 to 27 and 46 
per cent of patients in different 
groups, the doctors pointed out. 
Symptoms include drowsiness, 
vomiting, diarrhea, headaches, 
nervousness, fainting spells, se- 
vere prostration, and mental dis- 
turbances ranging from confu- 
sion to severe mental illness. The 
patients examined all returned 
to normal when the drugs were 
discontinued. 

“That present indiscriminate 
‘use of these  antihistaminic 


videnced by the literature,” 
the Dubuque doctors warned. 
“Although we have found no 
[other] report of a fatality, there 
have been serious reactions.” 


Heart-Lung Machine 


When a surgeon operates to 
repair a malformed heart, he 
is handicapped by a gush of 
blood from vital valves and blood 
vessels. What he needs most is 
a brief moment in which the pa- 
tient’s blood circulation is halted 
without endangering his life. 

Last week at the University 
of Minnesota a group of scientists, head- 
ed by Dr. Clarence Dennis, described 
a new heart-lung machine which may 
some day enable surgeons to keep a pa- 
tient alive while his flow of blood is tem- 
porarily diverted from his body. The 
idea originated four years ago with Dr. 
Maurice Visscher, head of physiology at 
the university's medical school, and Dr. 
Owen Wangensteen, the surgery chief. 
Later it was learned that scientists in 
both Stockholm and Philadelphia were 
working on a similar theory. 

Today tests to perfect the Minnesota 
heart-lung machine are going on in a 
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combination chemical laboratory, ma- 
chine shop, carpenter shop, and operating 
room. So. far the device has been used 
only on laboratory animals. But within 
two years Dr. Dennis expects to try it 
out on human patients. 

Diverted Blood Flow: At this stage 
the Minnesota machine works this way. 
The subject is strapped to the operating 
table and anesthetized. Then the surgeon 
cuts open the chest and connects trans- 
parent plastic tubes to the great veins 
that carry blood to the heart and lungs 
and to the great arteries that carry fresh 
blood to the rest of the body. The tubes 
are attached to the nearby machine 
which temporarily acts as the subject’s 
heart and lungs. While the machine is 
being connected, a respirator keeps the 
patient breathing. 

Then the mechanical heart and lungs 
start to work. While the surgeon operates, 
circulation is stopped at the point of sur- 
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How the heart-lung machine operates 


gery. But blood continues to flow through 
the rest of the body, pumped by the 
mechanical heart and flooded with fresh 
oxygen by the mechanical lung. As the 
blood comes out of the “lung,” it is col- 
lected in a plastic cup and finally returned 
to the subject’s body. 

One animal has been kept alive in this 
way for ten minutes. That might be the 
time needed to repair a “blue” baby’s 
congenital heart defect or the dangerous 
narrowing of one of the heart valves 
called mitral stenosis. 

Difficulties still to be solved by the 
scientists are how to keep the blood from 





*, 


coagulating while outside of the body; 
how to avoid injury to the white and red 
blood cells as they go through the ma- 
chine; how to avoid dangerous air “bub- 
bles” which might cause embolisms; how 
to maintain the blood at a constant tem- 
perature, and how to keep a high satura- 
tion of oxygen. Dr. Dennis commented: 
“I think these problems can be solved.” 


Fibroid Findings 


Every weekday for almost 50 years, 
Dr. Robert T. Frank, 74-year-old New 
York gynecologist and surgeon, has been 
examining panicky women patients. Their 
fear is of invalidism, pain, tumor, cancer, 
and death. 

By far the most numerous tumor en- 
countered in these women patients is the 
fibroid, or fibromyoma of the uterus, a 
muscle growth “almost certainly” pro- 
duced by some excess or imbalance in 
the secretion of female sex hor- 
mones, Dr. Frank said last week. 

Fibroids occur in 4 to 11 per 
cent of all women. Symptoms 
are excessive bleeding, bladder 
disturbance, pressure, and ab- 
dominal pain. But the most ter- 
rifying complication of this uter- 
ine growth is “cancerophobia.” 
Women, fed on gruesome gossip, 
have been told tactlessly by their 
doctor that they have a tumor 
which requires immediate oper- 
ation. The patients are fright- 
ened into consent. “Unchecked, 
this movement will leave in its 
wake a wide swath of hopelessly 
neurotic people, of disabled and 
unnecessarily mutilated women,” 
Dr. Frank reported. 

Not the Knife: At the be- 
ginning of Dr. Frank’s career in 
the early 1900s, hysterectomy 
(surgical removal of the uterus) 
carried such a high mortality rate 
from peritonitis, postoperative 
pneumonia, and embolism that it 
was performed only as the last 
resort. 

Today, advancement in anes- 
thesia, the use of blood trans- 
fusion, the antibiotic drugs, and 
better preoperative preparation 
and postoperative care have reduced the 
mortality rate for these tumor removals 
to a minimum. As a result, Dr. Frank 
observed, “both myomectomy [removal 
of the tumor] and supravaginal [partial 
removal of the uterus] as well as total 
hysterectomy [complete removal of the 
uterus] are resorted to frequently, often 
indiscriminately, and sometimes unnec- 
essarily.” 

Generally speaking, he regards the 
routine complete hysterectomy for fi- 
broids as “unjustified.” Instead, he fa- 
vors “palliative operations”’—removal of 
the fibroid itself and curettage (scrap- 
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MEDICINE 


ing the inside of the uterus with a special 
instrument), hormone treatment, and, 
where necessary, radium therapy. 

“The health, happiness, and future 
morale of many a patient will rest on 
the tact, insight, and kindliness with 
which the attending physician enlight- 
ens her about the presence of a fibroid 
of the uterus,” said Dr. Frank. 

He may safely tell his patient that (1) 
fibroids rarely require emergency treat- 
ment; (2) they do not lead to cancer 
formation; (3) more than 50 per cent 
may be watched and may never require 
surgery; (4) small fibroids situated on 
the fundus (the floor of the uterus) 
rarely interfere with pregnancy and safe 
delivery, and (5) at the menopause many 
small fibroids disappear. 


Dictionary for Doctors 


On the bulletin board of a Cleveland 
hospital appeared this notice: “Amyg- 
dalectomy today in the main operating 
room, 11 a.m.” 

No one in the hospital had ever heard 
of an amygdalectomy, much less seen 
one. Nurses and doctors who rushed to 
witness this rare operation found the 
surgeon preparing to remove the pa- 
tient’s tonsils. 

“Amygdalectomy,” from the Greek 
amygdala, meaning “almond,” is a word 
which was coined by an unknown, imag- 
inative doctor to whom tonsils looked 
almond-shaped. It is one of several hun- 
dred obsolete absurdities that clutter 
current medical dictionaries and add to 
the confusion of both scientists and lay- 
men. 

Five years ago the archaic state of 


medical language was brought to the at- 
tention of Dr. Harold W. Jones, an Army 
colonel now retired but then head li- 
brarian of the Army Medical Library. 
He pointed out the need of a new, up- 
to-date medical dictionary to Surgeon 
General Norman T. Kirk, who in turn 
offered the facilities of the Army Med- 
ical Library’s branch at Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland. 

Dr. Robert M. Stecher of Western Re- 
serve set up an editorial board composed 
of Dr. Normand Hoerr, Western Reserve 
anatomist, Dr. Arthur Osol, Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science chem- 
ist, Dr. Max H. Fisch, University of IIli- 
nois philosopher, and Dr. Thomas E. 
Keys, librarian at the Mayo Clinic. The 
entire Western Reserve Medical School 
staff worked without pay for five years, 
selecting and defining words in their 
particular fields. 

Last week the New Gould Medical 
Dictionary,* the first completely new 
volume of its kind in 38 years, was pub- 
lished by the Blakiston Co. of Philadel- 
phia. (Other dictionaries, particularly 
the 50-year-old red-backed Dorland pub- 
lished by the W. B. Saunders Co., have 
been added to, but the old material 
remains.) With dead and useless words 
ruthlessly cut, the Blakiston volume con- 
tains 81,000 entries, including modern 
developments in drugs and vitamins, war 
medicine, and atomic research. 

The Blakiston dictionary contains 252 
illustrations, 129 in color, with the draw- 
ings, photographs, and tables cross-ref- 
erenced with the text. 





*Tue New Govutp Mepicat Dictionary. Illus- 
trated. Blakiston. Standard textbook edition, $8.50; 
thin-paper edition with Fabrikoid binding, $10.75; 
de luxe edition bound in leather, $13.50. 
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Dictionary men: Drs. Osol and Hoerr, with Theodore Phillips of Blakiston 
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Manager Tobin of Telenews 


Trials of Telenews 


As soon as television was perking 
strongly, six companies struck out to 
provide syndicated moving pictures of 
the news. The six big-name pioneers 
were the Associated Press, the United 
Press, The New York Daily News sta- 
tion WPIX, Fox-Movietone News, NBC, 
and Telenews Productions, a_ theater 
newsreel company. 

Last week only Telenews was push- 
ing syndicated sales. The UP and AP 
scarcely had gone beyond the announce- 
ment stage. WPIX and Fox-Movietone, 
once started, were washed under by the 
staggering costs of getting pictures and 
making the prints. NBC kept its full 
staff of 30 to turn out a daily newsreel 
for Camel Cigarettes (Monday-Friday, 
7:45-8 p.m. EDT). But it had dropped, 
at least for the summer, its Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday reels, available 
to nbn-affiliated NBC stations, and it 
wasn't pushing the sale of a ten-minute 
News Review of the Week to independ- 
ents. Again the trouble was costs. Last 
week Vice President William F. Brooks 
of NBC said: “The non-network field 
belongs to Telenews and I’m willing to 
give it to them.” What Telenews had 
was a mountain of problems, 

At a Pri¢ge: The company’s weekly 
output is five ten-minute shows, a twen- 
ty-miriute summary, and a “by-product” 
or enlarged TV reel for use in movie 
houses, From servicing one station two 
years ago Telenews had spread its reels 
to the entire CBS network by way of 
the Doug Edwards news program (CBS, 
Monday-Friday, 7:30-7:45 p.m. EDT) 
as well as to 30 other stations, Clients 
pay from $150 to $1,000 a week for the 
ten-minute reels (payment is based on 
the size of each station’s audience), To 
all buyers the price seemed high, but 
to Telenews it wasn’t enough to show 
even a4ine line of profit. 
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Video news must be fresh, and at 
most reels can be used only a couple of 
times. In Telenews’s dingy New York 
headquarters, decorated primarily with 
red No Smoking signs, films from 48 
states and some 55 foreign countries are 
processed, edited, and scripted, then 
sent by plane to subscribers, To get its 
pictures, Telenews has only five camera- 
men, but it works on a stringer setup 
with International News Service to broad- 
en the coverage. 

Unlike standard newsreels, TV pic- 
tures must feature close-ups and flatter 
lighting. And video viewers apparently 
want more direct quotations than do 
movie audiences, but are more prudish. 
By dint of close editing, Telenews last 
year managed to photograph a nudists’ 
convention. 

Eventually Telenews hopes to turn 
out newsreel shipments several times a 
day. By then, General Manager Jack 
Tobin hopes the company will be mak- 
ing money. Last week one of Telenews’s 
future plans seemed due for testing. A 
strike threatened in New York this week 
by film-laboratory workers would force 
Tobin to get his film processed in Lon- 
don, Washington, and Chicago. If things 
got bad enough, Telenews might have to 
jump well into the future and have the 
work done in Havana, Montreal, and 
Mexico City. 


Preview 


For the week of Aug. 4 through Aug. 
10. Times are EDT and are subject to 
change: 


Radio 

NBC Symphony (NBC, Sunday, 8:30- 
9:30 p.m.). An all-Gershwin program 
with Alec Templeton, Earl Wrightson, 
and Edna Phillips as soloists. 

The Ethel Merman Show (NBC, Sun- 
day, 9:30-10 p.m.). The musical-comedy 
star playing her singing self in a drama 
series approximating real life. 


Lewisohn Stadium Concert (CBS, 
Wednesday, 9-9:30 p.m.). Dimitri Mi- 


tropoulos conducting the New York Phil- 
harmonic in an all-Brahms program. 

Herbert Hoover (Mutual, Wednesday, 
9-9:30 p.m.). The ex-President speaking 
from Leland Stanford University on his 
75th birthday, 


Television 

On Trial (ABC-TV, Friday, 7:30-8 
p-m.). Mock court proceedings on the 
subject: Should Labor Be Given a Fourth- 
Round Wage Increase? 

This Is Broadway (CBS and CBS-TV, 
Friday, 9-10 p.m.). Clifton Fadiman, 
George S. Kaufman, and Abe Burrows 
wryly try to set talent on the right path, 

Garroway at Large (NBC-TV, Sun- 
day, 10-10:30 p.m.). Relaxed variety 
with M.C. Dave Garroway and guests. 
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Two Good Reputations are back of 
Clark Materials-Handling Machines 





VERY fork-lift truck 
H and every towing 
tractor bearing the name 
Clark has back of it two 
top reputations—Clark’s, and that of 
the Clark dealer who sells it. No 
machine could have a more reliable 
dual guarantee that it will perform 
well and dependably throughout a 
long and useful life. 





OR 40 years, 

Clark has been 
of notable service 
to the automotive 
and transportation 
and for 30 vigorous, 
pioneering years, to the Materials- 
Handling Industry. Throughout these 
years, Clark has been guided by one 
compelling purpose: to build the best 
products that good materials, good 
machines and good men can produce. 
Foremost among the fruits of that 
zeal for perfection are: 1—An enviable 
reputation for fine engineering and 
highest quality of manufacture, and: 
2—Establishment of Clark machines 
as the Leadership Line in Modern 
Materials Handling. 


ORTHY guardians 

W of Clark’s proud 
reputation are its dealers— 
a nation-wide group who 
are at once competent materials- 
handling counselors and independent 
business men of established high repute 
in their communities. With sales oper- 





industries — 





ations entrusted to their capable hands, 
Clark management can maintain its 
traditional concentration on the fine 
engineering and quality manufacture 
for which the name Clark is a trusted 
symbol; and can continue its research 
to develop even better methods and 
better machines for customers and 
prospective customers in every phase 
of industry. 


HEN you con- 
W sult the Clark 
dealer, you are in per- 
sonal touch with a man 
fully qualified to analyze your materials- 
handling operations with complete 
objectivity—to develop all pertinent 
facts; a man wholly competent to 
recommend equipment that will enable 
you to realize quickly the potential 
savings revealed by his findings. 
Through him you enjoy the exclusive 
advantage of Clark’s matchless expe- 
rience in solving Industry’s materials- 


handling problems. 





It’s ‘‘“good business” to CONSULT 
CLARK. 


HE Material Han- 
"Taine News, with 
profusely-illustrated re- 
ports of increased pro- 
duction at decreased 
cost, should be MUST reading for 
every alert businessman. A request on 
your business letterhead will bring you 
the current issue. 





CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


BATTLE CREEK 94, MICHIGAN 
OTHER PLANTS—BUCHANAN « JACKSON «+ BERRIEN SPRINGS, MICHIGAN 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL 
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AUTHORIZED CLARK DEALERS 


ALABAMA: BIRMINGHAM is 
*M-H EQUIPMENT COMPANY — ‘ 
845 LOMB AVENUE 
ARIZONA: PHOENIX . / 
ROBERT H. —_— \ matey | ad 
743 GRAND AVENU * 
ARKANSAS: LITTLE act 
FRED J. VANDEMARK COMPANY 
209 EAST MARKAM STREET 
CALIFORNIA: FRESNO 1 
ROBERT H. BRAUN COMPANY 
505 MASON BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES 23 
*ROBERT H. BRAUN COMPANY 
3008 EAST OLYMPIC BLVD. 
OAKLAND 3 
*GLEN L. CODMAN COMPANY 
10521 PEARMAIN STREET 
STOCKTON 
GLEN L. CODMAN COMPANY 
409 BELDING BUILDING 
COLORADO: DENVER 2 
J. N. MEADE 
420 U. S. NATIONAL BANK 
Service. FORK LIFT TRUCK SERVICE 
2855 WEST 8TH AVENUE 
CONNECTICUT: NEW HAVEN 
*C. E. REUTTER CORPORATION 
66 AMITY ROAD 
FLORIDA: TAMPA 
WHITMORE INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
1145 ELLAMAE ST. P.O. BOX 1241 
GEORGIA: ATLANTA 
M-H EQUIPMENT CO. 
(CONTACT BIRMINGHAM) 
ILLINOIS: CHICAGO 4 
MODERN HANDLING EQUIP., INC. 
310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
(Service: Cook County) 
LIFT TRUCK SERVICE COMPANY 
6919 SOUTH HALSTED STREET 
INDIANA: INDIANAPOLIS 5 
*W. A. MARSCHKE & SONS 
1121 E. 46TH STREET 
SOUTH BEND 14 
*MATERIALS — EQUIP. CO. OF 
SOUTH BEND, | 
2625 SOUTH MICHIGAN STREET 
IOWA: DAVENPORT 
BIG RIVER EQUIPMENT CO. 
1344 WEST THIRD STREET 
Service: DAVENPORT ALL-WHEEL-DRIVE CO. 
1344 WEST THIRD STREET 
DES MOINES 
*BIG RIVER EQUIPMENT CO. 
914 GRAND AVENUE, ROOM 255 
KANSAS: KANSAS CITY 
Sales and Service: 
(SEE KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI) 
WICHITA 
Service: GENERAL ENGINE & EQUIPMENT CO. 
218-220 SOUTH WICHITA 
LOUISIANA: NEW ORLEANS 
T. G. FRAZEE 
910 CARONDELET BLDG. 
MAINE: PORTLAND 
BRODIE INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, INC. 
465 CONGRESS STREET 
MARYLAND: BALTIMORE 
*FALLSWAY SPRING & EQUIPMENT CO. 
CORNER FALLSWAY & LEXINGTON 
MASSACHUSETTS: BOSTON (MALDEN 48) 
*BRODIE INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, INC. 
50 COMMERCIAL STREET, MALDEN 48 
MICHIGAN: BATTLE CREEK 
*CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIV. PLANT 
DETROIT 2 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
6520 CASS AVENUE 
Service: INDUSTRIAL TRUCK SERVICE, INC. 
8815 HARPER AVENUE 
MINNESOTA: MINNEAPOLIS 2 
MATERIAL HANDLING ENGINEERS 
225 SOUTH 5TH STREET, ROOM 201 
Service: SMITH-DUNN COMPANY, INC. 
2301 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, S. E. 
MISSOURI: KANSAS CITY 6 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1009 BALTIMORE AVENUE 
Service: LIFT TRUCK SERVICE & SUPPLY 
NORTHWEST 15TH AND McGEE STREETS 
ST. LOUIS 8 
MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CORP. 
3820 WASHINGTON BLVD. 
Service: FORK LIFT TRUCK SERVICE CO. 
511 NORTH CHANNING AVENUE 



























AUTHORIZED CLARK DEALERS 


NEW JERSEY: JERSEY CITY 
oe INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, INC. 
. aw. So XCHANGE PLACE 
ae dice: BOND INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCECO. 
CLARKSON STREET AT GREENWICH, N.Y. 14 
NE YORK: BUFFALO 
BRODIE INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS INC. 
1450 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
NEW YORK 6 
*BOND INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
165 BROADWAY, ROOM 2200 (OFFICE) 
Service and Display Room: 
51 CLARKSON STREET AT GREENWICH, N.Y. 14 
also 289 BOND STREET, BROOKLYN 31 
SYRACUSE 
BRODIE INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS INC. 
712 STATE TOWER BLDG. 
ALBANY (WATERVLIET) 
*INDUSTRIAL TRUCK SALES, INC. 
BROADWAY AT 25TH, WATERVLIET 
NORTH CAROLINA: GREENSBORO 
*INDUSTRIAL TRUCK SALES & SERVICE CO. 
629 SOUTH SPRING STREET 
OHIO: CINCINNATI 9 
*ROBERT C. YOUNG & CO. 
4453 34TH AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 
*MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT CORP. 
522 ROCKEFELLER BLDG. 
TOLEDO 10 
P. L. REYNOLDS, 2558 FULTON STREET 
Service: WILLIS DAY STORAGE CO. 
801 WASHINGTON STREET 
OKLAHOMA: TULSA 
ARST EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
34 NORTH MADISON 
OREGON: EUGENE 
PRESTON FALLER COMPANY 
891 TAYLOR STREET 
PORTLAND 5 
PRESTON FALLER COMPANY 
1220 S. W. MORRISON STREET 
PENNSYLVANIA: HARRISBURG 
BRODIE INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, INC. 
3229 MEADOW LANE 
PHILADELPHIA 22 
BRODIE INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, INC. 
1605-23 NORTH FRONT STREET 
Service: 
PHILADELPHIA ENGINE REBUILDERS, INC. 
330 WEST QUEENS LANE 
PITTSBURGH 
*MATERIAL HANDLING INCORPORATED 
319 THIRD AVENUE 
SOUTH — COLUMBIA 
M-H EQUIPMENT CO. 
(CONT. cr BIRMINGHAM) 
SOUTH DAKOTA: SIOUX FALLS 
CENTURY EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. 
22 WEST 7TH STREET 
TENNESSEE: MEMPHIS 3 
*FRED J. VANDEMARK COMPANY 
1110 UNION AVENUE 


TEXAS: DALLAS 


T. G. FRAZEE 
1012 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
Service: TRUCK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2409 COMMERCE STREET 
HOUSTON 
*T. G. FRAZEE, 810 PETROLEUM BLDG. 
UTAH: SALT LAKE CITY 
ALBERT J. ISAACSEN CO. 
45 SOUTH 3RD WEST STREET] 
VIRGINIA: NORFOLK 
*McLEAN-SHAND, INC. 
955 WEST 21ST STREET 
WASHINGTON: SEATTLE | 
*PRESTON FALLER COMPANY 
1921 MINOR AVENUE 
SPOKANE 9 
PRESTON FALLER COMPANY 
EAST 41 GRAY AVENUE 
WISCONSIN: MILWAUKEE 2 
WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL TRUCK CO., INC. 
759 NORTH MILWAUKEE, ROOM 623 
Service: LIFT TRUCK SERVICE CO 
5710 WEST NATIONAL AVE., WEST ALLIS, WIS. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: WASHINGTON 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
927 15TH STREET NW. 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII: HONOLULU 
*PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY 
538 REED LANE, P. 0. BOX 300 
*Sales and Service Combined. 
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Invisible Drought 


There are three basic types of drought: 
perpetual, seasonal, and contingent, The 
perpetual drought of the desert or semi- 
desert is no special problem to farmers. 
If they cultivate the land at all, they 
know they must irrigate constantly, By 
properly scheduling their planting and 
harvesting and by irrigating when neces- 
sary, farmers also_ can cope with seasonal 
drought in regions where periods of 
heavy rainfall alternate with long dry 
spells. The great damage is done by con- 
tingent drought—the type that strikes 
unpredictably in the peak of a growing 
season, 

Last week farmers in the Eastern half 
of the United States were warned. against 
a fourth type of drought — invisible 
drought, Prof, C, W. Thornthwaite, di- 
rector of the Johns Hopkins University 
Laboratory of Climatology, defined in- 
visible drought as an insidious shortage 
of moisture in the root zone, He said that 
although virtually no Eastern farmers are 


SCIENCE 





isfy the demands of crops, The result is 
a borderline water deficiency which robs 
the growing plant of its vigor. 

Thornthwaite’s concept of invisible 
drought is no idle academic speculation. 
He is a practical farmer on a grand scale. 
His climatology laboratory is an integral 
part of the world’s largest vegetable gar- 
den, Seabrook Farms; which covers 
20,000 acres in sleepy, lush South Jersey. 
There he has developed his theory in 
exact scientific terms and, what is more 
important, has come up with a simple 
solution to the problem of invisible 
drought—irrigation, The aim is to give 
crops not just enough water to keep them 
alive but as much water as they can use 
for maximum growth, 

When irrigation was scheduled accord- 
ing to a carefully worked out formula, 
Thornthwaite obtained remarkable re- 
sults: Yields of potatoes were boosted 
from 200 bushels per acre to 600 bush- 
els; yields of spinach more than doubled. 

Water Budget: The irrigation sched- 
ule is based on charts showing how much 
water is available to crops at any one 


Thornthwaite and daughter: Nodes on a pea vine may be an irrigation yardstick 


aware of invisible drought, é@ach year it 
cuts their crop yields to as little as 35 per 
cent of the potential. 

Feast and Famine: Rainfall in the 
Eastern States is fairly evenly distributed 
throughout the year, but the amount of 
water available to growing plants varies 
sharply from season to season, During 
the winter, when little water is used up 
by evaporation and plants, a moisture 
reserve accumulates in the ground, The 
hot sun and the vegetation of spring and 
summer reverse this trend; despite gen- 
erally abundant rainfall, the earth’s water 
reserve dwindles and in all but a few 
isolated localities disappears entirely. 
Even frequent rains do not supply enough 
water to counteract evaporation and sat- 


time, Daily readings from Seabrook’s 44 
fully equipped weather stations reveal 
the difference between the water gain 
from rainfall and the loss from evapora- 
tion and transpiration (the exuding of 
moisture by leaves). The difference is 
plotted on graph paper. When the result- 
ing saw-tooth lines edge sharply down- 
ward, indicating a threat of invisible 
drought, Thornthwaite orders irrigation 
water to be applied before the crops suf- 
fer any ill effects. 

This method of measuring available 
moisture is far more reliable than analyz- 
ing a few samples of soil for moisture, 
Thornthwaite says. And because climatic 
conditions vary ‘tremendously from acre 
to acre, he divides Seabrook Farms into 
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small sections and keeps a water budg- 
et for each. 

Scientific irrigation, Thornthwaite 
style, is easily applicable to large farms 
which can afford the luxury of a climatol- 
ogist and weather stations. But the small 
farmer has no way of knowing how fast 
his land loses water through evaporation 
and transpiration, Thus he cannot keep 
his own water budget. Thornthwaite be- 
lieves that he can supply the small farm- 
er with a handy rule of thumb, He and 
his teen-age daughter Elizabeth are try- 
ing to find a connection between water 
loss and plant growth. 

The results of this research are not yet 
complete, but Thornthwaite — is 
confident that they will discover a 
direct relationship between the 
growth of a pea vine or a corn- 
stalk and water loss, Then a grow- 
ing plant, coupled with weather- 
bureau reports on precipitation, 
could serve as a simple and prac- 
tical yardstick, 

Says Thornthwaite: “The future 
of irrigation is in the East, Here it 
is economical, because a little water 
applied at the right time can make 
such a difference in yield and 
quality.” 


Cell Gazer 


The average cell in the human 
body weighs less than a _ billionth 
of an ounce, Yet each cell leads a 
busy chemical life of its own—di- 
gesting food taken from the blood- 
stream, eliminating waste products, 
and reproducing from time to time. 

More and more biologists are be- 
coming convinced that this chemi- 

cal activity is the key to some of 

the knottiest problems in modern biology, 
particularly in genetics, growth, and can- 
cer research, 

Up to now biochemists and chemically 
minded biologists have worked on hunks 
of tissue containing millions of cells. 
Chemical analyses of individual cells 
would have been far more enlightening, 
but it was impossible to analyze anything 
so small and so complex, 

Last week Prof, Arthur W. Pollister, 
Columbia University zoologist, announced 
the development of a new electronic-eve 
gadget which makes an analvsis of indi- 
vidual cells and gives the proportions of 
their most important constituents, Pol- 
lister called his instrument a_micro- 
spectrophotometer. It consists of three 
parts: a light source, a microscope, and 
a photo tube which is almost as sensitive 
as the human eye. A beam of light is 
focused to a needlelike point on a cell 
under the microscope, And the light that 
passes through the cell is caught and 
measured by the photo tube, which is 
mounted above the eyepiece. 

Although cells are quite transparent 


At 


in daylight, some of their chemical parts 
are Opaque to certain wave lengths of 
light. The nucleic acids, for example, 
gobble up ultra-violet light with a wave 
length of 254 millimicrons. (Cells con- 
tain two nucleic acids. One is thought to 
regulate the everyday life of the cell; the 
other is believed to play an important 
part in heredity. ) 

By adjusting his light source to 254 
millimicrons and measuring the amount 
of light cut off by the cell, Pollister can 
tell how much nucleic acid it contains. 
By using a slightly longer wave length, 
he can estimate the protein content, With 
a further chemical test he can distinguish 


Pollister investigates human cells 


between different nucleic acids and dif- 
ferent proteins, 

Pollister said that the design of his new 
instrument was inspired by a somewhat 
similar one built by T. Caspersson, a 
Swedish biologist. But where Casper- 
sson’s technique is so complicated that 
it takes four or five months to master, 
anyone familiar with microscopes can 
learn to operate Pollister’s gadget in a 
half hour, Furthermore, his method is so 
fast that a semiskilled laboratory techni- 
cian can run off as many as 30 tests 
an hour, 

He is now training young scientists 
to build and use microspectrophotometers 
in more than a dozen universities and re- 
search institutions, Starting with a good 
microscope, it costs about $500 to con- 
vert it into a microspectrophotometer, 
he estimated, 


Radioactive Mosquitoes 


One of the first steps in ridding an area 
of mosquitoes is to find out where the in- 
sects go after dispersing from their breed- 


ing pools, Tracking a migrating mosquito 
has always been a tough job, But last 
week C. C. Hassett and D, W, Jenkins 
of the Medical Division, Army C'y° ical 
Center, announced a way to tag S-qui- 
toes so that those which grew u-~/in a 
particular pool could be told apart: from 
all others, 

Writing in the journal Science, they 
reported that they had added a little 
radioactive phosphorus to a laboratory 
breeding pool containing wiggling larvae 
of the yellow-fever mosquito, Aedes 
aegypti. When the insects matured they 
were so highly radioactive (they aver- 
aged 27,778 atomic explosions per min- 

ute) that they could be easily 
trailed by a scientist armed with 
a radiation detector like a Geiger 
counter, Although the radioactivity 
apparently does not interfere with 
normal development (unless the 
larvae are exposed too early in life) , 
the mosquito remains “hot” and 
traceable until the day it dies. The 
big question is: Does an insect 
sputtering with radioactivity be- 
have normally? 


Horsehair From Cows 


Most of the horsehair used in the 
United States to stuff mattresses and 
furniture comes from Argentina, 
where herds of wild horses are 
rounded up once a year and shorn 
of their flowing manes and tails. 
The raw hair is then shipped to 
the United States, cleaned, and 
given a permanent wave to make it 
springy. Because the waving in- 
volves a lot of manual labor and 
takes six months, horsehair is sur- 
prisingly expensive; furniture mak- 
ers pay $1 a pound for a good grade. 
Spurred by indications that the horse- 
hair supply was shrinking, chemists have 
been hunting a cheaper synthetic substi- 
tute, Last fortnight Arthur D., Little, Inc., 
of Cambridge, Mass., reported success. 
Horsehair will henceforth come from 
cows—that is, from milk, The raw ma- 
terial is casein, a skim-milk protein, 
which is chemically digested and then 
resolidified as threads (the process is 
similar to making rayon from wood pulp). 
When curled and tanned, the casein fila- 
ments are as resilient as the best grade 
of horsehair and much more uniform. 
The new synthetic now sells for 94 
cents a pound, but the price is expected 
to decline, It is being manufactured by 
the Rubberset Co, and sold under the 
trade name Caslen, The first use is in an 
air filter for keeping dust out of carbure- 
tors, and makers of furniture and mat- 
tresses are experimenting with Caslen as 
stuffing. They are keenly interested in the 
fact that the new product can be treated 
to make it proof against moths, mildew, 
and bacteria, 
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RCA Laboratories developed 

a copper mesh with 2,250,000 
tiny openings to the square inch 
for the television camera “eye.” 
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In RCA Image Orthicon televi- 
sion cameras you will find a super- 
fine copper mesh. Until a new 
technique for making such screen 
was discovered at RCA Labora- 
tories, only coarse and irregular 
mesh—which obstructed 60% of 
the picture—was available. 
Today, through RCA research, 
such mesh can be made with 1500 
gossamer wires to the linear inch. 
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ou Ga finer television pictures through this Super- tine mesh 


An ordinary pinhead will cover about 
7000 of its tiny openings. 

By RCA’s technique—now producing 
commercial quantities of 200- and 500- 
mesh screens—the mesh is so fine, so 
regular in structure, that it is invisible 
on home television receivers ... and as 
much as 85% more television picture 
passes through. 


You benefit— many times 
This new type of super-fine wire 
mesh, and the technique for making 
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it, like most major developments in 
all-electronic television, is another 
RCA Laboratories first. Leadership 
in science and engineering adds 
value beyond price to any product or 
service of RCA and RCA Victor. 

. . * 

The newest developments in radio, tele- 
vision, and electronics may be seen in action 
at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 49th 
Street, N. Y. Admission is free, and you are 


cordially invited. Radio Corporation of 
America, Radio City, N. Y. 20. 
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As Cool As... 


A warm but wistful Detroit Times man 
declared last week that cucumbers, which 
one should be as cool as, aren’t so cool. 
Thermometer in hand, reporter Lou 
Arkles disclosed that a sample cucumber 
registered 92. Official mercury stood 
at 91. 


Dog Fight 


To the Hearst press, dog days is a 
phrase with a meaning all its own, for 
one of the chain’s most cherished crusades 
is in opposition to the use of animals for 
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TORTURE AT DOG sHow! The story told 
how medical men from the Universities 
of Chicago and Illinois had set up an 
exhibit at the International Kennel Club 
Show, bringing along some test dogs. 

One photograph showed Dr. Nathan 
R. Brewer, director of the University 
of Chicago’s animal quarters, holding 
a pup named Fluffy. A tube attached to 
Fluffy was siphoning gastric juices into 
a pouch. The Herald-American captioned 
the picture “In Helpless Torment” and 
called the demonstration a “ghastly ex- 
hibit.” 

Last week Dr. Brewer, who doctors 
friends’ pets on the side, announced he 
was clamping a $1,000,000 libel suit on 





























































Vivisection: A snakepit to the Hearst press, vital research to Brewer (right) 


medical experimentation. Perennially the 
pattern has stayed the same: Pictures 
and drawings of laboratory beasts, accom- 
panied by heart-rending copy. 

What the Hearst chain (almost alone 
among the American press) wants are 
laws against vivisection.” What it fails 
to stress is that miracle cures aplenty— 
for diabetes, rickets, pernicious anemia, 
and pellagra, among them—have come 
from tests on dogs and that experimental 
animals are almost invariably anesthe- 
tized against pain. In fact, ether itself 
was first tried on a dog. 

Ironically, William Randolph Hearst, 
the noisiest opponent of vivisection, con- 
tributed $400,000 to the Jewish hospital 
in Denver, which uses dogs for experi- 
mentation. The old (85) and ailing pub- 
lisher’s personal physician, the heart 
specialist Dr. Myron Prinzmetal, is a 
vivisectionist. On the other hand, Hearst's 
old friend Marion Davies is outspoken 
against dog experiments. 

Flaffy’s Friend: The full-page spread 
last March 29 in Hearst’s Chicago Her- 
ald-American fitted the formula to a T. 
The headline proclaimed: FLAUNT PET 











*A year ago seven states specifically prohibited 
vivisection. Two Hearst-inspired antivivisection bills 
failed to pass the New York Legislature. 
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the Hearst Publishing Co. and Hearst 
himself. 

A man identifving himself as a free- 
lance photographer had snapped the 
shot and if a Hearst news hound had 
questioned him, he never knew it, the 
scientist said. “One doesn't like to sue be- 
cause it looks cheap, but something had 
to be done to stop this vilification.” 

Moon Case: Something was being 
done. Brewer's was the second $1,000,- 
000 suit to be filed against the Hearst 
paper within ten days. The first was filed 
for Dr. Virgil H. Moon, 70, a visiting pro- 
fessor of pathology at Bowman Gray 
medical school in Winston-Salem, N. C. 
He is the man who discovered in 1936 
that shock causes loss of blood. 

In 1944, five years ago this month, Dr. 
Moon says, “Mr. Cartan” of The Herald- 
American telephoned him in Philadel- 
phia, where he was teaching at the Jeffer- 
son Medical College. The reporter wanted 
to know about shock treatment. But when 
he called again the next day, the doctor 
says he deplored “words which he tried 
to place in my mouth” and promised to 
mail the paper a letter. That Sunday The 
Herald-American quoted Dr. Moon as 
being against vivisection. 

In his 40 researching years, Dr. Moon 
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said later, “I never once saw an anima! 
used cruelly.” He is the author of articles 
favoring vivisection. Nonetheles:, being 
“a professor with no money,” he decidec 
to do nothing. But when The Herald 
American revised and reprinted the sam« 
story last May 24, Dr. Moon saw his 
lawyers. 

Behind the counterattack agains! 
Hearst is the National Society for Medica! 
Research, set up in 1946 by medical col 
leges to defend themselves against anti- 
vivisectionists. Its war chest will pay for 
the suits. Besides the two big cases, it 
plans $1,400,000 in additional suits. Its 
battle cry: Probably 50,000,000 peopk 
owe their lives to past animal research, 
yet the antivivisectionist drive has 
wrought deadly delays and cost medical 
research “about $1,000,000.” 

“If Hearst,” said the society executive 
secretary, Ralph Rohweder, “can be 
forced into a position where he has to tell 
the truth about vivisection, his campaign 
will be all over.” 





Pretty Cute 


Writing a report on two new volumes 
of poetry for the weekly New York Times 
Book Review, Phyllis McGinley, a spright- 
ly poetess herself, led off with a discour- 
aged prediction to the reader. She bet “a 
sonnet against a triolet” that her review 
wouldn’t run until “the snow flies” or, at 
best, would appear way back “near the 
table of Contents.” 

Miss McGinley’s piece appeared this 
week in four half-columns on page 5. 
And, following it, Charles Poore, assist- 
ant editor of the Review, put up the 
paper's part of the stake: 


The Times is now owed 

Miss McGinley’s best sonnet. 
Since it hasn't yet snowed 
(On our part of the road) 
We're the winners, doggone it. 
And The Times is now owed 
Miss McGinley’s best sonnet. 


Samaritan in a Stetson 


A wiry, weatherbeaten little man in 
clattering cowboy boots entered a West 
Coast hospital room. He whirled a fish- 
ing rod, flicking window curtains and 
flipping over a dish on the table. But the 
patient, a mentally ill young veteran, lay 
as lifelessly quiet as ever. His Stetson- 
hatted visitor popped back the next day 
with the rod, The boy’s eyes twinkled. 
On the third day the two stood in the hos- 
pital yard, swinging the rod together. 

He was off on a fishing trip with his 
father, the veteran wrote his friend three 
years later, and “I owe it all to you, 
Andy.” 

Andy’s Heart: The ex-GI is one of 
thousands who feel that way about ami- 
able Andy Anderson, Pittsburgh-born 
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Memo to Plymouth Salesmen 





You’ve got the car that likes to be compared! 


Conditions are changing in the automobile business. No one 


could possibly welcome this change any more —or perhaps 
1 in as much —as a Plymouth salesman. You have a car made on an 
rome wheel covers and 


Vest to order for the value-wise buyer. rear fender scuff guards 
fish- 
and 
the 
lay 


optional at extra cost. 


This new Plymouth of yours was built to compete. That’s 
why it likes to be compared — feature for feature, dollar for 
dollar — to any car at any price! 


Comparison is a buyer’s right. And it’s a test that every 
— Plymouth salesman greets with open arms. Comparison in 
day all things— wheelbase, horsepower, compression ratio, brak- 
led. ing action, engine life, riding comfort, economy of upkeep. 
| So ask the new car buyers to compare. Ask them to drive 
; his all three of the leading low-priced cars. When they do this, 
hree you can await the buyers’ decision with confidence. 


you, 


‘a “w PLYMOUTH 


ami- PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 
bi wn 


FUILDS GREAT CARS 


hos- 
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fishing colunmist and retired sports edi- 
tor of The Houston Press, His friends say 
Ardy’s heart is bigger than Texas. He 
does more good deeds daily than a 
whole troop of Boy Scouts can do in a 
year, and since the war began he has 
stretched his helping hand across the na- 
tion to wounded warriors, He has trav- 
eled more than a quarter of a million 
miles to visit every veterans’ hospital at 
least once. Clomping up the aisles of 
wards, he tells the wounded stories and 
shows them how to cast. Sometimes he 
stands back and casually knocks a ciga- 
rette from a vet’s mouth with one swift 
swing of his casting plug. 

He has invented dozens ot sports gim- 
micks for the war-wounded. One is a 
fishing rod with a metal attachment into 
which the hook of an armless man’s stub 
can fit. Another, for bowlers, is a retract- 
able crutch that can be used to replace 
a missing leg. 

Other Works: The war-wounded, 
though, are not the only ones who owe 
much to Anderson. In Houston, where his 
“Fishing With Andy” column and his 
travel stories have been longtime stand- 
bys, he is both Santa Claus and Mr. Fixit. 
His adopt-a-family-for-Christmas _ plan 


passes gifts along to more than 500 hap- 
less families. He organized an “Over 50 
Club” to get jobs for oldsters and a social 
club for the blind. One blind member met 
a blind girl on a blind date at a club 
dance and married her. At the Texas City 
explosion in 1947 he wasn’t content with 





Anderson: Santa Claus and Mr. Fixit 


covering the story for The Press. Through 
his column and a radio station he raised 
$108,000 for the victims. 

Readers take him second-hand crutches. 
One gave him a seeing-eye dog. His mail 
is heavy and his phone buzzes persist- 
ently but he looks carefully into each re- 
quest for aid. 

At 57, Andy Anderson is a pint-sized, 
nervously busy bee of a man whose 
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tanned face is so scrubbed and clean- 
shaven that it shines like the prairie sun. 
Even with his jeans tucked full of fishing 
tackle, he can’t weigh more than 125 
pounds. He was The Press’s sports editor 
for about twenty years. Eight years ago 
he suddenly decided to quit. But he didn’t 
quit writing for the paper, though he con- 
centrated on his good-doing. 

Business of Fun: During the war its 
maimed were promised plenty: jobs, pen- 
sions, artificial limbs. “But nobody,” An- 
derson drawled, “said anything about fun. 
It was fine to get them jobs, but how 
about the Saturdays, the long lonely eve- 
nings after work?” Andy made their fun 
his business, 

In June, Anderson got his. Sports and 
press celebrities, from Strangler Lewis 
to Gene Tunney, packed the Emerald 
Room of Houston’s new Shamrock Hotel 
for a $15-a-plate tribute dinner. They 
gave him a Lincoln sedan, and Andy, in 
a white shirt instead of his usual multi- 
colored number, chuckled: “My wife 
wouldn’t let me come as I wanted to.” 

Last week Andy Anderson was off into 
the Northwest on another of his trips to 
gather travel articles. Then he would be- 
gin another cross-country hospital-visiting 
tour, his third this year. 


Three Go Back 


William Attwood and Seymour Freidin 
felt like fish washed ashore, Their beat 
was New York, but their hearts were 
across the Atlantic, Each itched to re- 
turn to Europe to get stories he had 
never found time to write while there 
as a New York Herald Tribune corre- 
spondent. But how? The Herald Trib, 
which had tightened its budget belt by 
bringing them home in the first place, 
could not let them return overseas now. 

One night at Bleeck’s bar, next door, 
they talked it over. What they decided 
to do was no new trick for newsmen. 
They'd quit their jobs and return as free- 
lance reporters, But the scheme they hit 
upon after David Perlman, like the 
others a returned Herald Tribune for- 
eign correspondent, joined them, was 
unique, They'd hire themselves out as 
a package. They would work up stories 
as a unit, each man contributing a share. 
That way they believed that they could 
provide more scope for their articles. 

Their idea grew from the success of a 
1947 Herald Trib series, “Behind the 
Iron Curtain,” jointly compiled and writ- 
ten by four staff correspondents. Bill 
Attwood was one of them, The plan 
clicked with editors, The New York Post 
Home News signed them to write, among 
other things, a weekly column, and Col- 
lier’s and other magazines asked for ar- 
ticles. When Attwood and Sy Freidin 
sailed this week (Perlman will fly over 
to meet them later), they had assign- 
ments enough to last six months, 





TRANSITION 


Born: To KATHLEEN BIRMINGHAM Ba- 
BicH, 18, and Mitton Basicn, 19, now 
serving a life term in state prison for the 
murder of Kathleen’s sister Patricia; a 
daughter, July 24, in Milwaukee. 


Engaged: Rep. FRANKLIN D. RoosE- 
VELT Jr., 34, son of the late President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt, and SUZANNE PER- 
RIN, 28, New York socialite who served in 





International 


Suzanne? She’ll wed a congressman 


the Marine Corps Women’s Reserve; in 
New York, July 30. Roosevelt’s marriage 
to the former Ethel du Pont ended in 
divorce in Reno, May 21. 


Married: Hollywood stars Gam Rus- 
SELL, 24, and Guy Maopison, 27, both for 
the first time; at a private ceremony in 
Santa Barbara, Calif., July 31. 


Recovering: Ambassador LEwis Douc- 
LAS was “resting comfortably” in London, 
July 25, following a third operation to 
save the sight of his left eye, injured in 
a fishing accident April 4. 


Died: Mrs. MARGARET BLAINE Dam- 
ROSCH, 82, wife of WaLTER DAmroscH, 
noted orchestra conductor, and daughter 
of James G. Blaine, Republican Presi- 
dential nominee in 1844; in Bar Harbor, 
Maine, July 27. Mrs. Damrosch was a 
leader in Republican politics and a noted 
woman suffragist. 

> Davin A. ScHuULTE, 76, onetime $5-a- 
week cigar-store clerk who became a 
tobacco, liquor, and real-estate merchant; 
in Holmdel, N. J., July 29. 

> GeorceE Moran, 67, famous in the 
20s as one of vaudeville’s top stars in the 
comedy team of Moran and Mack 
(“Two Black Crows”); in the charity 
ward of a hospital in Oakland, Calif., 
Aug. 1. 

> Neppice HERBERT, one of the Mickey 
Cohen mobsters wounded in ambush; in 
Los Angeles, July 28, of wounds inflicted 
by bullets meant for Cohen (NEwswEEK, 
Aug. 1). After he was shot Neddie 
promised: “If I die, my brothers will 
find out who did it.” 
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The Styleline De Luxe 4-Door Sedan 


White sidewall tires optional at extra cost. 






Lhe most Beautifu wl BUY fo 


Dring c Ease / 


... because only Chevrolet 


brings you new Center-Point 





Steering at lowest cost! 





AT LOWEST COST 


FIRST FOR QUALITY } r iz t [ 
EL EW 1 


Pcnevnourr All the work of driving 
is out the wide, wide 
windows, and all the fun of driving 


is yours, when you own a Chevrolet 
—the most beautiful buy of all! 


You'll hardly believe any car could 
be guided so easily . . . in traffic, on 
all types of roads, on curves and 
hills . . . and with such complete 
absence of “steering-wheel jitters” 
and driver fatigue, even after hours 
at the wheel. Driving your Chevrolet 
is so effortless that it seems to obey 
an impulse of your mind, thanks to 
new Center-Point Steering, a vital 


engineering advance found only in 
Chevrolet and more expensive auto- 
mobiles. 


And starting, braking and parking 
this car are every bit as simple, 
every bit as convenient! 


Yes, indeed, Chevrolet is the most 
beautiful buy for driving-ease ... and 
for styling, riding-ease, and efficient 
performance, as well . . . because it 
alone brings you Body by Fisher, 
Center-Point Design, a Valve-in- 
Head engine and other advantages of 
highest priced cars—all at lowest cost. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Turn Brightens Business Picture 


The business outlook had turned for 
the better, For several weeks there had 
been indications that things were not so 
bad as they seemed a month or two 
earlier: 
>» The stock market had been climbing 
slowly but steadily since the middle of 
June, Although the trading was not large, 
the Dow-Jones average of industrial stock 
prices had risen nearly 10 per cent. The 
losses of May and early June had been 
wiped out. 
> Sensitive raw-material prices had moved 
up. The sharp drop in nonferrous metals 

copper, lead, and zinc—had been brok- 
en by renewed buying. 
>» The Federal Reserve Board reported 


promise that this slump will be mild and 
not too long.” 

The trend in heavy-goods industries 
was still downward; few believed that 
steel production had yet hit bottom. And 
the auto industry, too, expected a let- 
down by the end of the year. There was 
more trouble ahead, but it no longer 
looked so formidable, 

Renewed buying in many lines showed 
that heavy inventories had been worked 
off, but the crucial factor was still the at- 
titude of corporate executives toward 
spending money for expansion or mod- 
ernization of their facilities. Spending 
plans for next year, most of them still 
uncertain, would play a large part in de- 


Acme 


The steel fact-finding board, which may set future wage and price trends: 


(L. to R.) David L. Cole, Carroll R. 


that production of nondurable goods had 
stopped sliding and leveled off in May 
afd June, Production of shoes and wool- 
en goods was turning upward, 

> Business loans of New York City banks 
increased for the first time, after declin- 
ing for 21 consecutive weeks. 

> The auto industry, feeling no letup, was 
still racing ahead to record production 
and sales, 

> The appliance industry had apparently 
hit bottom and was showing signs of re- 
covery. Hot weather had boosted sales 
of refrigerators and freezers, forcing sev- 
eral manufacturers to recall workers to 
man production lines. Two makers of au- 
tomatic washers were stepping up their 
output again, 

Trend: Did these facts mean the re- 
cession was already over? A few had 
jumped to that conclusion, but Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York brokers, 
viewed them rather as “substantiating the 
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Daugherty, Samuel K. Rosenman 


termining the course of business, If the 
good news continued, and the Adminis- 
tration stuck to a policy of trying to en- 
courage rather than drive private enter- 
prise out of the recession, many execu- 
tives felt corporate purse strings would 
be loosened and business would soon be 
on the uptrend, 


The Steel Specter 


The answer to one of the big questions 
in the business outlook—the future trend 
of wages and prices—may be supplied by 
three men, the fact-finding board now 
hearing the steel wage dispute. 

This week labor completed its case and 
management began presenting its side of 
the story. But it did so with no great op- 
timism. Most steel executives felt that 
the board was so heavily weighted in 
favor of labor that it would definitely 
recommend something—either a wage in- 


crease, insurance benefits, or a start on 
pensions. And the industry knew it would 
be difficult or impossible to ignore the 
board’s recommendations. 

If the steel executives were right in 
their diagnosis, it meant that: 

1—There would probably be no reduc- 
tion of prices by steelmakers this year. 

2—A new wage-increase pattern would 
be established. It would probably sweep 
through all industries able to pay. 


Significance-- 


A fourth round of wage increases might 
definitely end the expectation of lower 
prices; this would bring a fillip to many 
industries. Last week new steel orders 
started piling up in anticipation of the 
board’s decision. But at the same time it 
would raise a new and serious problem 
for businessmen: How could they pay 
higher wages at a time when it was neces- 
sary to cut costs and prices in order to 
stimulate business? 


Sawyer With a Pencil 


In Washington, the Administration, 
though encouraged by signs that the re- 
adjustment might have run its course, 
was taking no chances. It was working 
on a program to cushion the dip in busi- 
ness and employment. 

The President had decided that it was 
time to think about passing out Federal 
money here and there to ease the sharper 
pains of the recession. This was not 
“pump priming.” It was to be “Federal 
action or assistance, timed and chan- 
neled” into the areas suffering most from 
business inertia and unemployment. 

Dr. John R. Steelman, the President's 
top assistant, was in command of shaping 
an over-all program. Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin was working on a 
detailed study of unemployment and the 
rest of the Cabinet and top agencies 
were being asked to help out where they 
could. Secretary of Commerce Charles 
Sawyer and his men had been told to hit 
the road—get out and talk with the peo- 
ple. 

Drop: While Sawyer’s assistants trav- 
eled to Louisville, Atlanta, and Minne- 
apolis, the Secretary himself took on the 
toughest job—New England. That area, 
suffering from a 13.4 per cent drop in 
factory employment, compared with the 
national average of 5.5, greeted the Sec- 
retary with cold facts and some warm 
opinions. 

Sawyer was told that New England, 
employing 10 per cent of the nation’s 
factory workers to make 10 per cent of 
the nation’s goods, was getting only 3 
per cent of new government contracts. 
Officials said they wanted more work— 
and more work for smaller companies, 
as well. 

The textile industry, New England's 
biggest business, was in rough shape, its 
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“BOBBY, YOUR MIDDLE NAME MUST BE ‘MUD’!” 


“ ou’VE fallen into that mud hole so often, Bobby, that 
5 foe got to do something. When Daddy gets home, 
we'd better ask him to fill it in for keeps.”’ 

In businesses, too—large and small—it’s only common 
sense to eliminate accidents. 

One efficient way is to invest in Hardware Mutuals work- 
men’s compensation insurance. It not only covers payments 
to injured personnel, but provides expert help for any policy- 
holder in correcting the causes of accidents. As a result, em- 
ployes are helped to pursue their duties with less worry, 
they have greater confidence in you, they back you up with 


the kind of help you need to do a real job. 

Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy represents many 
clear-cut benefits—carefully trained representatives — fast, 
friendly, nationwide, day-and-night service — prompt, fair 
claim handling. Also, Hardware Mutuals have returned divi- 
dend savings to policyholders every year since organization. 


Phone Western Union 


Get acquainted the new, easy way! Just call Western Union 
by number, ask for Operator 25, and say you'd like the name 
and address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. 


Casualty and Fire Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


RE U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Maiden Voyage: The famous French luxury liner, the 45,000-ton 
Ile de France, docks in New York after her first postwar crossing. 
She has been completely rebuilt in all but hull and superstructure. 


leaders said, with unemployment run- 
ning five times larger than last year in 
key areas. Almost every other industry 
was lagging too, and business and state 
icials emphasized the need for tax 
concessions to stimulate trade. Gov. Paul 
A. Dever of Massachusetts asked for $32,- 
000,000 for a public-works program. 

Sawyer listened patiently, closed his 
brief case on a pile of recommendations, 
and said, as he left, that the situation 
‘is more encouraging than I was pre- 
pared to expect.” 

On this note the Secretary moved on 
to Detroit. He and his assistants figure 
to complete the field work in about nine 
weeks. Then, with the Labor Depart- 
ment’s unemployment statistics, Sawyer’s 
data will be passed on to Steelman as a 
guide in creating the aid program. Al- 
ready Congress has been asked to con- 
sider expansion of the public-works pro- 
gram so that a backlog of Federal, state, 
and local projects could be lined up to 
take pressure off hard-hit areas. 


EARNINGS: 


Up-and-Down Pattern 


Corporate earnings reports for the sec- 
ond quarter were revealing the effects of 
recession, For the first time drops in both 
sales and earnings were widely scattered 
through the list, Yet few declines, «as 
viewed last week, were of really serious 
proportions, 

“U.S, Steel best in twenty 
years , . . Shipments set record for six 
months,” said The New York Times head- 
line. But the story was not as bright as 


income 
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the head; the trend of Big Steel’s profits 
was downward, Net income for the sec- 
ond quarter dipped to $44,100,000, com- 
pared with $49,900,000 in the first three 
months of the year. In the third quar- 
ter, said Irving S$, Olds, chairman of the 
board, “new orders are continuing to de- 
cline.” 

In the first six months of the year Beth- 
lehem Steel had earned $59,870,000, larg- 
est profit in its 45-year history. But 
second-quarter profits were down to 
$26,749,000, from $33,130,000 in the 
first quarter of 1949. 

The steel industry had only begun to 
feel the hot breath of recession in the 
closing weeks of the second 
quarter; profits of many other 
industries were more sharply 
affected. Earnings of twenty 
textile and apparel manufac- 
turers had dropped 69 per 
cent below the first quarter. 

Profits of fourteen pulp and 
paper-products companies 
were off 30 per cent. 

Slide: Early reports indi- 
cated that profits of all cor- 
porations had dropped in the 
April-May-June period to a 
rate a little better than $15- 
000,000,000 a year. This com- 
pared with $17,200,000,000 
in the first quarter and a peak 
of $21,200,000,000 in the fi- 
nal quarter of 1948. Consider- 
ing the fact that inventory 
profits had disappeared—they 
had been replaced by inven- 
tory losses as prices turned 
downward—it was not a bad 


showing. If the business readjustment 
leveled off in the near future; few could 
scream that they had been mortally hurt. 
Some, like the auto industry, were still 
feeling no pain, General Motors disclosed 
that its second-quarter profits amounted 
to $166,900,000, up 22 per cent from 
the first three months of the year, Its 
sales—more than $1,500,000,000—were 
the greatest for any quarter in the com- 
pany’s history. GM warned, however, 
against projecting present sales and profits 
into the future. “Sooner or later, and in 
all probability by the end of the year, 
motor cars and other General Motors 
products will be, generally speaking, in 
ample supply,” the report cautioned. 


LABOR: 


Arnold vs. Monopoly 


When Thurman Arnold was a New 
Dealer—assistant Attorney General in 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Administration— 
he showed a blithe unconcern for a great 
New Deal fetish. When organized labor 
acted like a monopoly, he was in favor 
of smacking it down as hard as if it were 
a monopolistic business, 

Last week the former trust buster Ar- 
nold showed he was still unorthodox—and 
persistent. He appeared before the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee, inquiring into 
labor-union monopolies, to urge amend- 
ing the Clayton Act so as to restrict un- 
ions to legitimate activities, It was rea- 
sonable, said Arnold, for unions to deal 
with wages and hours, safety, health, rec- 
reation, and organization. But he urged 
branding as illegal a long line of union 
abuses including obstacles to efficient 
production methods, “featherbedding” 
and “make-work,” and restrictions upon 
the number of firms in any industry. 

Like the rest of the testimony, Ar- 
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Arnold opposes labor monopoly 
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nold’s plea brought barely a ripple of re- 
sponse, By the fourth day of the hear- 
ings, not a single senator and only three 
spectators bothered to listen. The United 
Mine Workers journal reported that some 
mine-operator witnesses had blasted 
John L. Lewis as a monopolist, and 
yawned that the investigation was “an 
unadulterated sham.” 


INDUSTRY: 


Aluminum Auto Door 


The banging, hissing, and clanging in 
one corner of the Toledo shop of Ameri- 
ca’s No, 1 die caster, the Doehler-Jarvis 
Corp., was heard all over the automobile 
industry last week. 

In that shop corner Doehler-Jarvis was 
producing the largest die-cast unit of all 
time, a complete aluminum automobile 
door, Once every two minutes a 13-ton 
hollow mold was slammed shut, and mol- 
ten aluminum was forced into its crev- 
ices, When the die parted, another door 
was finished, complete in one operation 
instead of the usual four, 

Kaiser-Frazer had paid Doehler-Jarvis 
more than $300,000 to carry out this proj- 
ect, and last week the work was not yet 
out of the experimental stage. But when 
it is finished, K-F will have a door that 
weighs 8.6 pounds less than the standard 
door, which means a total saving of 34 
pounds on a four-door auto, Not until 
mass production is set can the saving in 
dollars and cents be measured, but last 
week experts were certain it would be 
considerable, 

Die-casting, a technique for molding 
metals accurately at high speeds, did a 
small but nice business up to Pearl Har- 
bor, Doehler, kingpin of the 50-year-old 
industry (producing 40 per cent of the 
total volume), grossed about $15,000,000 
annually, Then, in the frantic wartime 
rush to find newer and quicker methods, 
die-casting got its big chance, During 
the war D-J die-cast 9,366 different items. 

Last year Doehler’s sales reached $76,- 
990,000, This year the company is do- 
ing about the same dollar volume but 
with lower unit costs—this means it is 
putting out a greater number of units 
than ever before, Currently D-J has an 
active stock of 20,000 dies in its plants 
in Toledo, Grand Rapids, Pottstown, Pa., 
Batavia, N. Y., and Chicago, It can turn 
out parts for anything from an airplane 
to a home washer, and it aims to add 
to the list. 
























































PRODUCTS: 
What’s New 


Lazy Linda: Taking off one feature of 
the lazy Susan (the tray), the Donric 
Products Co, of Brooklyn has come up 
with the “lazy Linda,” a chrome-plated, 
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Kits You- 


not ‘the average man” 





MODEL 66 


adjustable. This was the only way we 
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CVC REECE. 
POSTURE CHAIRS - STEEL CHAIRS 


Free Booklet i 
“Posture Seating Makes Sense” t 


tells you about the comfort and ef- 
ficiency benefits of Harter posture 
chairs — for you and your employees. Write 
for free copy of this informative booklet. 
Harter Corp., 308 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 


We have never met “the average 
man.” None of the men we know 
share exactly the same torso 

size, the same leg length, the same 
distribution of weight, or — 
consequently — the same require- 
ments for seated comfort. 


So, when we made our executive 
posture chair, we made it fully 


could be sure of fitting you 

— personally and perfectly. With 
simple hand-wheel adjustments 
you adjust the seat and 

the back to give yourself real 
comfort and correct posture. 


You'll like this chair on 

all counts. It has thick cushions 
of resilient foam rubber, 
beautiful mohair fabric 
upholstery, and the look and 
feel of quality throughout. Try 
it at your Harter dealer’s. 
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In England, France, 
or here at home 
Carry these Cheques 


wherever you roam! 










Always carry 
BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS 

CHEQUES 








These convenient, self- identifying Cheques 
protect your money against loss or theft. 
Issued by the world’s largest bank, accept- 
able throughout the world. Sold by banks 
and travel offices everywhere. 75c per 
$100 in attractive wallet-pack. 


BANK OF AMERICA NW. T.&S.A., CALIFORNIA 


Member F. D.I.C. 
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ball-bearing revolving stand on which the 
hostess may place her own service or 
work tray. 

Snowplow: A one-man rotary snow- 
plow for clearing walks and driveways 
will be available this winter, through 
Sensation Mower, Inc., of Halston, Nebr. 
Named the Snow-Blo, the machine is a 
little larger than a motor-driven lawn 
mower, It cuts a 16-inch path, throwing 
the snow up to 25 feet from the cleared 
area, 

Lighted Screwdriver: Town-Talk Prod- 
ucts of Detroit is marketing a screw- 
driver which carries its own tiny flash- 
light mounted in the handle. 


Rubber-Tired Train: B. F. Goodrich 


of Akron has produced a_ rubber-tired 





London, Ont. (100 miles northeast of 
Detroit), to turn out one Diesel-electric 
locomotive a day, GM sees a long-term 
market for Diesel engines to replace steam 
locomotives in Canada, 

Clothing: The United States Chamber 
of Commerce estimated that women will 
spend 60 per cent of the nation’s $22,- 
650,000,000 clothing budget this year. 
The chamber said single working girls 
will spend an average of $300 apiece 
for clothing and married women $220. 
Bachelors are expected to put out $230, 
and married men will clothe themselves 
for a mere $150 each. 

Airline Profits: The sixteen regular do- 
mestic airlines reported a $4,637,000 
profit in the first five months of the year, 






















International 


The Paris-Strasbourg streamliner rides on rubber tires 


undercarriage for a streamlined train 
which operates between Paris and Stras- 
bourg. Sets of tires are mounted on five 
axles beneath the car; the leading and 
trailing sets are flanged, while the others 
resemble standard automobile tires, A 
smoother, quieter ride results, Goodrich 
says, and there is less wear on both tracks 
and cars, 

Versatile Piano: The Trio-Art Piano 
Co, of Philadelphia has developed a spe- 
cial instrument for use in clubs, cafés, 
and other entertainment centers, It in- 
cludes a piano with electronic amplifica- 
tion, automatic phonograph, recorder, 
public-address system, and AM and FM 
radio, 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Wages: The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
said the average factory worker's weekly 
paycheck rose to $53.68 in June from 
$52.86 in May. His work week increased 
to 38.9 hours, from 38.5 in May, 

Railroads: General Motors announced 
it would start building a new plant in 
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against a $12,457,000 loss a year ago. 
Only one, National Airlines, lost money 
in May. 

Excise Taxes: The American Retail 
Federation, seeking repeal of wartime 
excise taxes, said the affected industries, 
“unlike the remainder of the economy, 
are in the throes of a depression.” A study 
by Beardsley Ruml, executive committee 
member, showed that jobs in the fur in- 
dustry were off about 50 per cent com- 
pared with 1948. Employment in wom- 
en’s handbags was off 30 per cent, clocks 
and watches 23 per cent, and motion pic- 
tures 22 percent. ~ 

Oaths: President William E. Umstattd 
of the Timken Roller Bearing Co, of Can- 
ton, Ohio (major bearing manufacturer 
for the auto industry), and fifteen of his 
top executives filed non-Communist affi- 
davits with the National Labor Relations 
Board, The NLRB promised to file the 
affidavits, although not required by law 
to do so, “as evidence of outstanding 
good faith and managerial cleanliness.” 

Steel Expansion: The Armco Steel 
Corp, decided to spend $12,000,000 in 
the next fifteen months on a new steel 
plant in Middletown, Ohio, to turn out 














400,000 tons of ingots yearly, Although 
the nation’s steel mills are working at one 
fifth below capacity, Chairman Charles 
R. Hook said “there has been a constant 
growth in steel consumption in the area 

. . New companies using steel as their 

principal raw material have moved in 
and existing companies have ex- 
panded.” 

Aluminum: Henry J. Kaiser’s Perma- 
nente Metals Corp. bought three alum- 
inum plants it leased from the govern- 
ment three years ago. The plants—two in 
Spokane, Wash., and one in Baton Rouge, 
La.—cost the government $91,000,000. 
Kaiser bought them for $36,000,000, 5 
per cent down and the rest in 25 years. 

Wealthy Britons: Britain’s tax collector 
said only 70 people earned more than 
$24,000 after taxes last year. Eight out 
of nine taxpayers made less than $2,000 
a year, 


PROMOTION: 


Rudolph the Reindeer 


Thousands of people each year turn 
out poems in the meter of “’Twas the 
Night Before Christmas” and practically 
no one makes any money at it. Practically 
no one, that is, but Bob May of Chicago. 

May is the man who wrote “Rudolph, 
the Red-Nosed Reindeer,” in 1939. In 
1949 he is a man with a mellow outlook, 
a keen sense of promotion, and large bank 
accounts. 

Ten years ago May, a copywriter for 
Montgomery Ward & Co., was called 
into the boss’s office and asked to do 
something about Christmas. May took 
the request home and sorted through 
dozens of ideas, finally coming up with 
“Rudolph.” 

The line was simple: Rudolph was a 
young reindeer shunned by his fellows 
because of a large, bright-red nose. He 
was pretty unhappy. Then Santa Claus, 
slowed down by fog on his annual rounds, 
found Rudolph. Santa made him lead 
reindeer, and his red nose, cutting through 
the fog, got the toys delivered on time. 

Montgomery Ward printed a batch of 
May’s poem as giveaways and _ before 
the year was out had handed out al- 
most 2,500,000 to children visiting its 
retail stores. The war put Rudolph into 
hibernation, but in 1946, on his reappear- 
ance, 3,600,000 more copies went to the 
kids. . 

Then Sewell Avery, chairman of the 
board, ordered the copyright turned back 
to May. A. publisher snapped up the 
book rights. Victor made a record album, 
with music and narration. Max Fleischer 
produced a cartoon movie which hit near- 
ly a thousand theaters. Parker Brothers 
invented a game. Ringling Bros. and 

Barnum & Bailey showed off a doctored 
pony, wearing antlers and a lighted nose. 

This Christmas Rudolph will be more 
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prominent than ever. Last week May 
was licensing manufacturers of puzzles, 
neckties; shirts, umbrellas, clocks, rings, 
aprons, pencils, muffs, and all kinds of 
toys to use Rudolph on their products. 

Besides handling the Rudolph promo- 
tion, May is now copy chief at Mont- 
gomery Ward—the boss. Conceivably he 
may call in a copywriter and ask him to 
do something about Christmas. 


AUTOMOBILES: 


(,oo-Proof Seat Covers 


Into a few moments last week Bur- 
lington Mills and Fry Products, Inc., of 
Detroit crammed all the perils an auto- 
mobile seat cover might meet in ten 
years of exposure. They were demon- 
strating a new nylon cover, cooperatively 
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Mess or not, the cover is washable 


developed, which they guaranteed easily 
removed and completely washable. 

Small children dripped ice cream and 
gooey candy; housewives spilled jars of 
jam, mayonnaise, and mustard; models 
smeared on leg make-up and lipstick. 
Company executives—only slightly nerv- 
ous—watched the shining white covers 
become an utter mess. 

Then the executives shucked their 
coats, took the covers off, and washed 
them in a tub of detergent-spiked water. 
Then they put the covers back on the 
seats, still wet. In fifteen minutes the 
protectors were dry, looked like new, 
and had molded themselves to the seats 
while drying. 

Company officials said they were now 
producing the covers in three types of 
weaves and several colors. The prices 


start at $39.95. 
Newsweek, August 8, 1949 











SLEEP- like a log! 


He can thank Phillips’ ANTACID ACTION for this! 


Ali you do is take Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
at bedtime. Phillips’ is one of the fastest, most 
effective antacids known. Almost before you 
realize it, your stomach acidity is eased 


There’s nothing worse than that restless, 
fretful, can’t-get-to-sleep feeling which acid 
indigestion can cause. But this condition— 
which often accompanies constipation—can 


be relieved so quickly you’ll be amazed. away. 


Start your new day 









.. and you're deep in the arms of sleep! 


FEELING LIKE A NEW MAN! 
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He can thank Phillips’ LAXATIVE ACTION for this! 


When you awaken in the morning, wonderfully rested after a 
good night’s sleep, you’ll agree that Phillips’ is an excellent acid 
neutralizer. But Double-Action Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia is also a 
marvelous Jaxative. And the constipation relief it provides will help 
you to get the new day off to a good start, feeling like a new man! 
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Liquid Phillips’ is available in 75¢, 50¢ and 25¢ 
bottles. Phillips’ Tablets in $1.00, 50¢ and 25¢ sizes. 
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-»-Not when 
you offer 
them the 


USHIONED comfort is built 

right into ROYALCHROME’S 
trim, flowing lines .. . and 
great strength into its functional 
beauty. Time hardly touches 
your ROYALCHROME office or re- 
ception room installation. 
Available in a complete 
“package’”’ from a convenient 
single source. Write for Royal’s 
“Guide to Interior Design.”’ 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 


183 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1 
New York «+ Los Angeles - Preston, Ont. 
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The Economics of Arms Aid 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


F WE may judge from the history of 

the ECA, it is not likely that the 
economic side of the proposed Foreign 
Military Assistance Act will be in- 
telligently or adequately considered. 
Yet in spite of its military and po- 
litical aspects, the whole propesal 
rests on the essentially economic argu- 
ment that the other nations 
in the Atlantic Pact are un- 
able to pay for their own 
armament. And this conten- 
tion is not supported either 
by common sense or by the 
facts. 

Mr. Truman offers Con- 
gress the very fragmentary 
piece of information that 
eight out of the eleven na- 
tions in the Atlantic Pact 
now have total annual military ex- 
penditures equivalent to $5,500,000,- 
000. “This,” he insists, “is the maxi- 
mum amount they are able to spend” 
without self-injury. How does he know 
that? His own country alone is al- 
ready spending nearly three times as 
much on armament as these eight 
nations combined—in other words, 
about as much as 22 such nations. 
Yet Mr. Truman still doesn’t consider 
this a maximum for us. On the con- 
trary, he wants us in addition to take 
over part of the burden of the others. 


F CONGRESS will inquire, it will find 

that the total amount of $1,450,- 
000,000 we are supposed to contribute 
in the first year is equal to only about 
4 per cent of the total government 
expenditures of the other nations in 
the Atlantic Pact. It would not seem 
impossible for these other countries 
either to increase their total budgets by 
4 per cent—or, better, to take that 
amount out of their swollen nonmili- 
tary expenditures. Their other gov- 
ernment expenditures are, in fact, 
about four times as great as their mil- 
itary expenditures. And these sums are 
being spent, among other things, on 
expanded  social-security programs, 
huge food subsidies, and above all on 
huge deficits in socialized industries. 

Mr. Truman thinks other nations 
need part of these funds from us for 
“certain items essential for their de- 
fense which they are not equipped to 
provide for themselves.” This argu- 
ment, though often used, has no merit. 


They can buy these items from us and 
pay for them with other items. In 
short, they can pay for imports with 
exports—or rather they could do so 
if they had not deliberately unbalanced 
their economics and their foreign trade 
with their own exchange controls and 
overvalued currencies. Our own coun- 
try does not produce for it- 
self enough tin, natural rub- 
ber, or uranium; but it does 
not occur to us to use that as 
an excuse to demand these 
things as gifts from other 
countries. 
As I have already pointed 
out in previous articles 
(April 4, May 30, and June 
13), there is no way in which 
we can insure that either 
the money or the equipment we con- 
tribute under an arms-aid program 
would actually result in a net increase 
of European armament by _ that 
amount. For to the extent that we pay 
for the armament of European gov- 
ernments, we release just that much 
more of their own funds for other ex- 
penditures. The only way we could 
prevent this result would be to dic- 
tate every European government ex- 
penditure—a course which I, for one, 
would not recommend. 

Looking at the matter the other 
way round, it should be equally ob- 
vious that our Marshall-plan funds, 
though spent on other things, have 
freed just that much of Europe’s own 
funds for armament. Instead of throw- 
ing still further funds in the direction 
of Europe, therefore, Congress could 
merely authorize Atlantic Pact nations 
to use up to, say, $1,450,000,000 of 
their ECA credit for military expend- 
itures. 


HE so-called military-aid program, 
Tin short, involves precisely the 
same broad economic issues as the 
Marshall plan. We are weakening our- 
selves to give continuous and futile 
blood transfusions to Europe while 
Europe does nothing to stop its social- 
istic hemorrhage. Our own officials 
don’t dare to be specific about the Eu- 
ropean policies producing this hemor- 
rhage. Their principle seems to be: 
“Europe's economic policies are none 
of our affair; therefore we must pay 
for its deficits.” 
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The Pride of Willow Run 


The most distinguished value in the luxury car freld... 
The hand-crafted Frazer Manhattan 


hand-crafted excellence in a car that once only the few could enjoy. Because they 


- « « New men, new methods, new thinking now produce such 


are daringly produced in volume, 


at moderate prices, many will own such cars as were once beyond dreaming. Your inspection is cordially invited. 


KAISER-FRAZER SALES CORP., Willow Run, Mich. *Recent downward revisions reflect the trend of the times. $2595 at the 


factory; only transportation and local taxes (if any) additional. Hear! Hear! Walter Winchell every Sunday night ABC. 


© 1949 KAISER-FRAZER SALES CORP., WILLOW RUN, MICHIGAN 








Defiant Dervishes 


The Baktashi dervishes, whose devo- 
tees number 7,000,000, announced from 
its headquarters in a carpeted series of 
ancient caves in Cairo, Egypt, last week, 
that it will carry on its own resistance to 
Communism in a campaign of prayer. 

The order, which has 2,000,000 mem- 
bers living in the Balkans, is a Moslem 
sect that carries out two hours of daily 
devotional exercises in addition to morn- 
ing and evening prayer. The Baktashi 
neither whirl nor dance like desert der- 
vishes but make a slight rhythmic motion 
with their heads while listening to a sheik 
read from the Koran, They decided on 
their anti-Communist campaign when 
their Albanian abbot, Abbas Baba Dede, 
recently committed suicide after an Al- 
banian Communist official ordered him 
to replace his long religious robes with 
conventional dress, 


Empty Shrine 


It was a strange and wonderful church 
when it was built 70 years ago. Its pillars 
were Greek, its windows Gothic; its 
décor was Renaissance. Seven Presidents 
had worshipped in its chapel, and its 
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and the rich congregation had long ago 
left Long Branch for other vacation spots. 
Nevertheless its vicar, the Rev. Chris- 


topher H. Snyder, who has served for 


the past twelve years without pay, has 
opened the chapel daily as a place of 
worship and as a museum. Among its 
many historic mementos is a bronze tab- 
let which recalls McKinley’s attendance 
at services; carefully framed and glassed 
is the faded silk flag that was draped 
over Garfield’s coffin, 

But, said Mr. Snyder last week, the 
building was fast deteriorating and he 
had no funds for its repair. Unless Con- 
gress established the church as a national 
shrine, it could not be held open much 
longer, even for public inspection. 


For Latin Protestants 


The Protestant churches of Latin Amer- 
ica came to adulthood last week. For gen- 
erations they had constituted a tiny mi- 
nority in countries where the Roman 
Catholic Church claimed 90 per cent 
of the population; their three previous 
hemispherewide conferences had all been 
held under the egis of North American 
churches, 

Last week, at the Union Theological 
Center in Buenos Aires, representatives 


teen times, growing from a minute 196.- 
600 members to 3,133,000, At last week s 
meeting 6,000 Latinos flocked to Buenc: 


‘Aires to hear the speakers alternately blast 


and praise the Roman Catholic Church 
and offer suggestions for enlarging their 
own growing memberships. 

Roman Torres, fiery Mexican delegate, 
started the fireworks when he protested 
the “servile. state” of the Indian popul:- 
tion in his country and declared that the 
Catholic Church was to blame for its ii- 
literacy, lack of culture, and the “social 
wrongs it suffers.” The Mexican Indians, 
he said, were the victims of racial dis- 
crimination (except in Protestant com- 
munities) and of the “totalitarian im- 
perialism” brought over with the Spanish 
conquest. 

The Uruguayan delegate, Carlos T. 
Gattinoni, jumped to the defense, The 
Catholic Church, he said, has taken a 
“benign part” in both Argentina and Uru- 
guay. The Argentine delegation declared 
that while “the Roman Catholic system” 
in South America should be combatted, 
Protestants should not oppose individual 
Catholics, “who are often sincere in their 
beliefs.” 

The most important declaration at the 
conference was submitted by the Argen- 
tines, who set forth a program for Prot- 
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Church of Presidents: Mr. Snyder has such relics as the flag from Garfield’s coffin, but no congregation to see them 


wealthy little congregation dropped as 
much as $8,000 in one Sunday’s collec- 
tion plate, 

But this summer the historic St. James 
Episcopal Chapel at Long Branch, N. J., 
nicknamed the “Church of Presidents”— 
Hayes, Grant, Garfield, Arthur, Harrison, 
McKinley, and Wilson were welcomed 
there during their summer vacations— 
abandoned its services. Each northeaster 
had brought more rain through the leaky 
roof, the carpeting was ruined, the paint 
had peeled away under the summer sun, 
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from seventeen Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries gathered for the Inter-American 
Evangelical Conference, the first held in- 
dependently of their North American 
brethren, The problem was to take stock 
of themselves and to plan a ten-year 
strategy for the promotion of Protestant- 
ism in Latin America. 

In the twenty years since the last meet- 
ing, held in Havana under the Committee 
on Cooperation in Latin America, the 
Protestant churches south of the Rio 
Grande have multiplied themselves six- 


estant missionary work, If Latin Ameri- 
cans fail to attend their churches, the re- 
port said, they should be preached to in 
theaters and other buildings. Despite the 
overwhelming Catholic population, a 
great field for Protestant evangelism still 
exists in “a very large proportion of the 
population which practices no religion 
at all.” This proportion, the report said, 
includes three groups: the working class, 
students, and “what might be termed the 
prosperous and easygoing pagan mid- 
dle class.” 
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Beatty of the wily 


The charming powder room of the new 
Boeing Stratocruiser delights every 
woman who sees it. Amply roomy, it 
has twin vanity sofa, a full-length 
mirror, two lavatories and a separate. 
dental basin. It’s an invitation to 
glamour. 

Here, as in the superbly appointed 
men’s dressing room, where six pas- 
sengers can be accommodated comfort- 
ably, you get an idea of the scores of 
ways in which the Stratocruiser adds 
to travel enjoyment. 

You'll hardly be aware of this air- 
plane’s 340-mile-an-hour speed, so 
smooth and quiet is its flight. You'll 
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cruise above most weather in the calm 
upper air, yet feel no inconvenience. 
For the matchless altitude-conditioning 
system, developed by Boeing after ten 
years of pioneering, maintains normal, 
comfortable cabin pressure even at the 
highest flying levels. 

Above all, you'll enjoy the spacious- 
ness of an airplane in which you can 
move about freely, and relax, if you 
like, in the luxurious lower-deck lounge. 


The Stratocruiser inherits all the 
dependability, aerodynamic advance- 
ments and structural stamina gained 
from 30 years of Boeing research, de- 
sign and engineering. 


Why have these forward-looking airlines 
chosen Boeing Stratocruisers as the new 
queens of their fleets? Among the reasons 
are: 


] Outstanding passenger appeal—spacious- 
ness and comfort. 


2 Superior flight characteristics and de- 
pendable performance. 


3 Increased safety through proved struc- 
tural integrity and equipment research. 


4 Greater speed and payload, easier main- 
tenance, resulting in low operating cost. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
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BASEBALL: 


Man of Empire 


The rumple-haired Branch Rickey’s 
cigar had an exploded look, but he didn’t 
let the tatters get in the way of his talk- 
ing. He peeled them off one at a time, 
flung them aside, and gave his vivid 
words all the help he could. His bushy 
brows seemed synchronized with the 
rise and fall of the deep voice. The ges- 
tures had Shakespearean size to them. 
His body English, as he discussed the 
history of slavery, made his swivel chair 
squeak, 

Needing a book to back up his point, 
the 67-year-old president of the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers, developer and one-quarter 
owner of a baseball empire reputedly 
worth more than $8,000,000 in property 
and player values, got down on his 
hands and knees and fitfully rooted about 
in the bottom shelf of his office library. 
At 10:45 a.m, his summer suit was al- 
ready wrinkling and wilting upward 
along his stocky legs and arms, but such 
matters did not bother Rickey. His tailor 
had been after him for the last three 
months to come in for a fitting. 

His books received much more atten- 
tion. In his office, at home, and in stor- 
age he had thousands of them, The accu- 
mulation included everything published 
about Abraham Lincoln in the last twenty 
years. An inveterate reader-in-bed (“Judas 
priest! Who wants to sleep anyhow— 
what’s it good for outside of ‘knitting up 
the ravell'd sleave of care’?”), Rickey al- 
ways has his longtime favorites within 
reach. Some of them: Plutarch’s Lives 
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European 


Player Rickey was no sensation 


(“for phraseology”); the unexpurgated 
Boswell’s Johnson (“for English and a 
way of life”); the Bible (“I like the Old 
Testament best, for sheer reading in- 
terest”), and a collection of Lincoln’s 
speeches. 

Problems: While Rickey talked books 
in his fourth-floor office at 215 Montague 
Street in Brooklyn one morning last 
week, men waited to see him about the 
relatively uncomplicated business of hit- 
ting a ball with a bat. The Brooklyn 
club’s problems stretched across a con- 
tinent, and some of them were urgent. 


The night before Rickey had talked 
until 12:30 with business managers 
called in from the Dodgers’ 27-club 
chain of talent farms—currently the big- 
gest such network in baseball (see map). 
In the midst of the 1949 pennant races, 
Rickey and his lieutenants were already 
revising rosters for the 1950 season. 

On the twelve farms that the Dodgers 
owned and the fifteen that had struck 
up working agreements with the parent 
club, 846 players were under contract. 
No man in the organization had seen 
and memorized as many of them as 
“your Uncle Dudley,” as Rickey some- 
times refers to himself. “Believe me,” 
one employe confided, “whether a playe 
away down in the bushes is weak on 
ground balls to his right or cocktails to 
his left, Rickey knows it.” 

While Rickey and his farm men 
talked, another of their tryout camps 
was being conducted in Upper New 
York State. “You have to look at a couple 
thousand kids,” Rickey explained, “to 
find ten who can reach the majors.” But 
for all the talent cached around the 
country, none of it apparently could be 
of any immediate help in the Dodgers’ 
most disappointing department: pitch- 
ing. “[Manager] Burt Shotton and | 
talked it over,” Rickey revealed, “and 
we agreed there wasn't anything down 
there right now that could do any better 
than our present staff.” 

The Dodgers had just been knocked 
out of first place by St. Louis, and as 
they moved westward for another series 
with the Cardinals last week end, 
Rickey’s hands fairly itched to get hold 
of the main problem. If home-office head- 
aches hadn’t prevented it, he would have 
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hopped into his private twin-engined 
Beechcraft to be flown to St. Louis: 
“Last spring I said this was the greatest 
40-man squad I had ever assembled. By 
thunder, they can’t get down to the 
greatest nine-man group too soon to 
suit me!” 

Dynamo: For most of this century 
Rickey has earned a good living by 
tackling such stumpers in a way that 
baseball will never forget. Now deaf in 
one ear, given to shaking his head about 
his incessant cigars (which cost him 22% 
cents each) and his weight (215 pounds 
on a 5-foot-9 frame), he still shows up 
at his office at 8 or 8:30 a.m. after a long 
night. Except for Sundays, when he 
stays home . play bridge or chess with 
his wife, Jane, Rickey rushes off without 
breakfast half the time and puts off lunch 
until 2, 

Other routine details of keeping alive 
have trouble holding his attention. He 
has been known to ride past his train 
stop. He sometimes has to buy shirts to 
take the place of the ones he forgot to 
bring along. He expects to lose a coat 
every so often. One of the country’s 
most-traveled executives, he also is one 
of its notorious last-minute packers, often 
to his own regret. “He was speaking at 
a big dinner in Columbus, Ohio,” one 
lieutenant recalls, “and paused to wipe 
his brow. The next thing I knew there 
he was, before all those people, absently 
mopping his face with a pair of socks. 
He'd stuffed them into his back pocket 
on the way to the airport.” 

Before he took a week off in Nova 
Scotia in July, he hadn’t had a vacation 
in ten years. A new Brooklyn employe, 
marveling at the elder Rickey’s energy, 
was startled afresh when Branch Rickey 
Jr. (assistant general manager of the 
club) said: “He isn’t the man he used 
to be. Now he has to have three or four 
hours’ sleep a night.” 

Outside of baseball matters, anything 
that arouses his interest is subjected to 
the same punishing intensity. On hunting 
trips at his 200-acre Chestertown, Md., 
farm, young Branch admits, “I’m always 
50 feet behind that stride of his.” The 
elder Rickey became so proficient with 
firearms that, in competition with 300 
officers at a rest camp in France during 
the first world war (in which he reached 
the rank of major), he placed first with 
the rifle and tied for first with the pistol. 

When he tried his hand at raising 
prize poultry, he couldn’t rest until he 
had read every poultry book and pumped 
every poultry expert he could lay his 
hands on. His wheat-growing project 
was given only the best of everything: 
“It was a patch about 30 feet by 20 
fect, and Dad got great big wheat out 
of it all right. But it cost him $1,000 and 
was worth $100 or less.” 

Even one of Rickey’s most persistent 
hecklers, Jimmy Powers of The New 
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York Daily News, once conceded: “He 
is the hardest-working man we ever met 
in sports.” No baseball figure, perhaps, 
has been called so many other things. 

Deacon: For a long time sports 
writers referred to him chiefly as “The 
Deacon.” Born of pious Methodist par- 
ents at Stockdale, Ohio, on Dec. 20, 
1881, he grew up as a devout church- 
man, Sunday-school teacher, and prohibi- 
tionist. Although he played ‘professional 
baseball and football and coached col- 


lege baseball for the money that enabled 
him to get his B.A. at Ohio Wesleyan 
and a law degree at Michigan, he stub- 
bornly stuck to a lifetime policy of stay- 
ing away from ball parks on Sunday—a 
practice that got him dropped from his 
first major club, the Cincinnati Reds, in 
1904. (Catching for the New York High- 
landers in 1907, his last major season as 
a player, he allowed Washington run- 
ners to steal thirteen bases in one game— 
still a record for the American League.) 

From the time he became a front-of- 
fice man with the St. Louis Browns in 
1913, Rickey behaved like a missionary; 
frequently it seemed that he was trying 
to give a ballplayer religion as well as a 
one-year contract, If a rookie was recom- 
mended to him, he didn’t merely ask: 
“Can he go back for a fly ball?” Impor- 
tant, to him, was: “Does he drink? Is he 
married yet?” (He is one of marriage’s 
leading salesmen. ) 

Some observers suspected he was try- 
ing to substitute sermons for pay raises, 
though the sermons were unquestionably 
good. When someone advised a holdout 
to talk to Rickey personally, he quavered: 
“Not on your life! Five minutes with 
him and I'll be signed up.” 

Despite all his concern for the finer 
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things, critics charged that he wasn’t 
above consorting with people less pious 
in order to turn a dollar for himself. 
Lippy Leo Durocher, for example, was 
surely no Sunday-school teacher when 
Rickey picked him up as a player for 
St. Louis. Later, as a manager for Rickey 
in Brooklyn, he was involved in a series 
of unsavory incidents that got him sus- 
pended from baseball for a season. 
Rickey apologists suggested that the 
missionary in him kept him from aban- 


Gordon 


Shotton briefs Coaches Clyde Sukeforth, Jake Pitler, and Milton Stock 


doning Durocher. Last week Rickey 
himself indicated that it was. strictly 
business: “He was a good field manager, 
a fine tactician, His trouble was his im- 
pulsiveness.” 

As Rickey’s power grew, he became 
“The Mahatma.” It seemed that some 
writers hated him and despised them- 
selves simply because of his ability to 
charm them with his richly informed and 
richly practiced voice, Almost defensive- 
ly, one writer cracked: “He has only two 
faults: chewing cigars and chewing the 
rag.” Another reporter allegedly rushed 
out of a Rickey press conference and ex- 
claimed: “He was wonderful!”—and, on 
second thought, added: “But he didn’t 
say anything!” 

‘El Cheapo’: If Rickey indeed re- 
sorted to double talk on occasion, the 
tradition grew that his players suffered 
most. When Rickey, then business man- 
ager for the Browns, accepted the job of 
running the Cardinals in 1917, the club 
was burdened with debts totaling $175,- 
000. What he did thereafter in signing 
up players for owner Sam Breadon drew 
him the nickname of “E] Cheapo.” 

Rickey defenders claim he was mere- 
ly doing Breadon’s bidding. Since he left 
St. Louis after the 1942 season to take 
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Trader Rickey: He is a feared man in the market place 


command of the plushier Brooklyn set- 
up, Rickey has had at least one impres- 
sive demonstration of players’ faith in his 
intentions: The Dodgers chipped in and 
bought him a cabin cruiser, Of the men 
who supposedly suffered under his tight- 
fistedness as players, 22 are managing 
clubs for him this season and six others 
are on his staff of fifteen full-time scouts. 

“David Harum’: Four of the seven 
rival managers in the National League 
this season (Durocher of New York, Billy 
Southworth of Boston, Frank Frisch of 
Chicago, Eddie Dyer of St. Louis) are 
old Rickey hands. Dyer, after winning the 
championship in 1946, said: “I owe it all 
to Rickey.” 

If Dyer’s Cardinals win this year, he 
will still owe something to his former 
boss: 22 of the present 25 Cardinal play- 
ers were in the St. Louis system when 
Rickey left it. These include Stan Musial, 
who, like George Sisler and Chick Hafey 
before him, came to Rickey as a pitcher. 
All three, the story goes, were converted 
into champion batters after slugging 
balls that made Rickey exclaim: “Judas 
priest! Who hit that?” 

As many as 67 former Rickey players 
have been counted on the rosters of the 
fifteen other major clubs at one time. 
His prodigious selling and trading of 
players earned him the nickname of 
“David Harum,” the sharpest bargainer 
in the business. Rickey couldn’t be ex- 
pected to like the label (“David Harum 
my foot!”); writers used it in a way that 
implied he was a burglar. 

Last week rival magnates had no com- 
plaints about Rickey’s methods in the 
market place. John Quinn, general man- 
ager of the Boston Braves, pointed out: 
“When we were talking to him about 
swapping Mike McCormick for his man 
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Pete Reiser, Rickey invited us to talk 
to Reiser about his physical condition be- 
fore closing the deal—and men who pull 
fast ones don’t do business that way.” 

*The Brain*®: Rated baseball's finest 
judge of talent, Rickey also has been the 
game's greatest front-office inventor. His 
ideas have lately got him dubbed “The 
Brain,” and in the beginning his inventive- 
ness was sneered at as utter nonsense. As 
field manager of the Cardinals from 1919 
to 1925, he turned his team meetings into 
classroom sessions, complete with black- 
board, Wry-eyed Cardinal campaigners 
found them hard to take, In 1926, after 
Rickey had reluctantly retreated from 
bench to front office, St. Louis won the 





pennant and World Series under the le 
academic Rogers Hornsby, But materi 
for the 1926 champions had been o!) 
tained through another Rickey device i) 
troduced in 1920, 

Unable to compete with richer clu). 
in buying stars, the Cardinals put togeth« 
a chain of minor-league talent sourc«s 
that eventually reached 31 under Ricke\ 
From 1926 to 1942 the talent he person- 
ally moved up through this system won 
six pennants and four World Series—aix 
added three pennants and two wor! 
championships in the four years follow 
ing his departure. 

For more low-cost material he intro 
duced tryout camps, In a year’s time as 
many as 29 Rickey tryout camps get a 
look at some 4,000 kids, 

In his St. Louis position Rickey per- 
sonally couldn’t lose. Between his work- 
ing salary and his commissions on play- 
er sales, Rickey is supposed to have 
collected more than $1,000,000 from 
owner Breadon. And since he undertook 
an ownership risk in Brooklyn (along with 
a salary said to have begun at $80,000 a 
year), the man has shown no signs of 
running out of profit-making ideas. 

To get around Ebbets Field’s compara- 
tively small seating capacity (32,111) in 
a baseball hotbed, the old-fashioned holi- 
day double-header was broken up into 
morning and afternoon games and the 
Sunday double-header quietly forgotten. 
The custom of innumerable training 
camps for a baseball chain’s teams was 
focused down to one of Rickey’s most 
fantastic goals: a single camp for major 
and minor players alike at Vero Beach, 
Fla., which costs a good $200,000 a year. 

To Rickey, the conventional baseball 
statistics were inadequate as a yardstick 
of performances and a basis for correc- 
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After a two-year study Rickey picked Jackie Robinson 
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COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY « 


»--and Cyclotrons 


ACH year, educational institutions in Chicago and 

Northern Illinois undertake millions of dollars 
worth of research for industry. The varied projects range 
from cookies (Chicago is a great food processing center) 
to cyclotrons (Chicago has the largest private enterprise 
in the world for the study of atomic science). 


In an age of rapid technological change, teamwork 
between education and industry is of major importance 
to the industries of Chicago and Northern Illinois. In- 
dustry provides funds, both for basic and applied re- 
search. It also furnishes a vast array of facts developed 
in industry’s own laboratories. Educational institutions 
provide the trained scholars and scientists, the facilities, 
and the objective viewpoint vital to research. Important, 
also, are the unparalleled library facilities of the Chicago 
area, for today library research is a basic prerequisite to 


Chicago Research Considers Cookies... 


Synchro-cyclotron being 
installed by Institute for 
Nuclear Studies, Univer- 
sity of Chicago ata cost 
of $2,200,000. 


successful and economical scientific research. 

This research partnership in the Chicago area has 
already been fruitful. New and improved products and 
processes helped arm America during the war. They have 
aided the record outpouring of peacetime goods and 
services since the war. Every user of goods has benefited 
by the improved quality and lower production costs that 
have resulted from research. 

As the volume of research sponsored by industry in 
educational institutions is growing almost daily, it is 
inevitable that it will continue to yield impressive divi- 
dends in the Chicago area. 

The Chicago area’s unique combination—a great educa- 
tional center and a major manufacturing community— 
makes the region increasingly attractive to forward looking 
industrialists. It is the growth area of the nation. 


For further information, write 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY « ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Believing in the advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois, these companies have been and are concentrating 
solely on the advancement of the territory they serve —cooperating with Illinois agencies having similar objectives, 
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Ss a purely amateur gambler, your 
A correspondent never did have a 
dear friend who worked in the Cincin- 
nati Clearing House, I knew a fellow 
who worked in a dry-goods ‘store right 
near there, but we can skip him. He 
couldn’t tell you Tuesday what day 
tomorrow would be. Name was Otis. 

Last week it developed 
that a big numbers or policy 
game, played by all the best 
intellects in New Jersey, was 
rigged. The police, spring- 
ing a trap and collecting 
several personalities by the 
collar, declared that the 
winning number in the game 
was fixed in advance every 
day by a gambling ring 
which had access to a tired 
businessman who worked in the Cin- 
cinnati Clearing House and could pre- 
dict the house’s closing total with his 
eyes shut, because he made it up him- 
self. Like a disk jockey, he furnished 
numbers at the request of friends. 

One of the friends was a Mr. Irving 
Bitz. Not being an amateur like me, 
Mr, Bitz had key friends everywhere. 
I used to follow him around seventeen 
years ago, when the police asked him 
for informal help in the Lindbergh 
kidnap case, That time, as it turned 
out, he didn’t know the right party. 
But I should have realized then that 
when the proper moment came, Irving 
would know someone in the Cincinnati 
Clearing House, He was always a pru- 
dent and foresighted man. 


RUSTING to blind chance, a numbers 
, cannot make more than 36 
per cent per day off the public. By 
arranging in advance, though, to have 
a poorly played number come up, the 
ring can make close to 100 per cent, 
which is a proper gambler’s return 
for his money. 

“Not much sense in a proposition,” 
said Titanic Thompson years ago, “un- 
less you are sure to win.” 

The numbers exposure last week re- 
minded me of Titanic, and I see that 
Joe Madden, the literary barkeep, has 
also been reminded of him, one way 
and another, because there is a chap- 
ter on him in Joe’s latest book. Mr. 
Madden, who runs a chophouse in 
New York, had published six books 
of memoirs, a world’s record for bar- 





Fine Art of Being Previous 


by JOHN LARDNER 


tenders. The latest is called “Who 
the Hell Cares?” and it contains a 
couple of Titanic Thompson stories I 
had not heard before. 

Mr. Thompson was and is a profes- 
sional gambler of independent charac- 
ter, who never worked with rings or 
inside men, But, like the boys in the 


numbers racket, he is fond ° 


of knowing the score before- 
hand, which makes him a 
fine text for my sermon. 
When Titanic bet an auto- 
mobile companion he could 
reach Kansas City in fifteen 
minutes, the friend took the 
bet, having just seen a mile- 
stone which read “Kansas 
City—20 miles.” He did not 
know that Mr. Thompson 
had previously moved the milestone 
10 miles closer to town. 

Mr. Madden, the literary barkeep, 
knew Titanic in the days when he sat 
in on the high-card game that led to 
Arnold Rothstein’s murder; when he 
bet a street vendor he could throw a 
peanut across Broadway (he palmed 
the peanut, which was loaded); when 
he tossed a baseball over the Empire 
State Building tower (after first 
ascending by elevator, to his oppo- 
nent’s surprise, to the 100th floor); 
when he bet he could find twenty hair- 
pins per block in twenty consecutive 
New York blocks (the hairpins were 
planted). 

What I liked about Titanic myself, 
as opposed to the New Jersey numbers 
ring, was that he has and had a certain 
athletic talent and a certain original 
turn of thought. He has preyed pretty 
widely over the country on honest, 
Sunday-type golf players. He once 
proposed to a rich golfer that they 
play a round, even money, in which 
the latter could make five tee shots a 
hole and play his best shot of the five. 

“The sucker got off to an early lead,” 
recalls Big Bill Duffy, the old prize- 
fight manager, “but after a few holes 
of driving five times per hole, he could 
hardly lift his arms. Titanic won easy.” 


OUR correspondent has kept an eye 
bee for hairpins lately, while stroll- 
ing streets. But they aren't there. If I 
were a professional, I would have put 
them there, and my children would eat 
three times a day. 








tion. A statistician named Al Roth no. 
keeps a game-by-game record so comp!i- 
cated that “the poor guy can’t even go 0::' 
to the men’s room while a game is on 
He must see every pitch.” 

For two intensely secretive years 
Rickey studied what was to be his most 
important innovation in a historical sense. 
He read a good many books related to it 
and quietly conferred with educators. 
His scouts were told nothing, but in 1945 
he spent $25,000 to send them into talent 
territory they had previously ignored. 
The boss wanted something more than 
just a ballplayer: “He must be a superla- 
tive man . . . an outstanding player on the 
field and a thorough gentleman off it.” In 
1947 he finally presented Jackie Robin- 
son, four-sport college athlete and former 
Army lieutenant, as the first Negro player 
in modern major-league history. Last week 
Robinson was leading both major leagues 
in hitting, besides dominating them as a 
base-running show. 

Between Robinson and the Dodgers’ 
pennant-winning drive, the club in 1947 
set all-time league records for attendance 
both at home (1,807,526) and on the 
road (1,863,542). Some observers 
thought the Dodgers would have won 
last year too, if Rickey had kept his hands 
off field management. It was not the first 
time he has been called a meddler. Last 
week he retorted: “I bring the players 
up. If they aren’t the right ones, the fault 
is mine. And if I get an idea that comes 
under the heading of field management, 
I suggest it—but no more than that. By 
thunder, why shouldn’t I? We're all after 
the same thing.” 

Last week, when he was asked to 
pick out the accomplishments that had 
given him his greatest satisfaction, he 
mentioned only one: “Gaining and hold- 
ing the esteem of eight women [his 
mother—who died last year at 99—his 
wife, five daughters, and one daughter- 
in-law]. They are the people who know 
me best at my worst.” 


GOLF: 


Locke-out 


After winning the British Open golf 
championship last month, Bobby Locke 
hoped that exhibitions wouldn’t keep 
him in England too long. Over in the 
United States, he said smilingly, “there's 
a lot of sugar [$50,712 of which Locke 
has packed away in visits since 1947]. I 
certainly hope to get back there by fall.” 

Last week Americans informed him 
that he needn’t hurry, For withdrawing 
from “numerous” events in this country 
after committing himself to play, the 
cocksure South African was ruled ineligi- 
ble for any future tournament sponsored 
by the National Professional Golfers Asso- 
ciation, That meant virtually any tourna- 
ment worth Locke’s time. 
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— EDUCATION — 


Wagner to Rollins 


When Paul A. Wagner arrives in Win- 
ter Park, Fla., this week to take over the 
presidency of Rollins College from the 
retiring 76-year-old Dr. Hamilton Holt, 
the great liberal educator, his first move 
will be to ask a lot of questions. 

The 31-year-old, 6-foot-2-inch busi- 
nessman is probably the youngest man to 
take over a college presidency since Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins at 30 assumed the title at 
the University of 
Chicago. Wagner’s 
questions will be 
sent out in two sets 
of letters: the first 
set addressed to 
last year’s gradu- 
ates, asking them 
to keep in touch 
with him for the 
next fifteen years 
and to tell him in a 

Acme yearly letter if and 

Paul A. Wagner where their educa- 

tion fails them; and 

the second to incoming freshmen, asking 

them what has been lacking in their edu- 
cation thus far. 

Wagner is a great believer in audio- 
visual education. But he wants to be sure 
that the 600 liberal-arts students at Rol- 
lins believe as he does before he makes 
any major alterations in the curriculum 
of the college. 

After graduating from the University 
of Chicago, he became its youngest fac- 
ulty member at 20, studied at Yale and 
Harvard, then directed the production of 
training aids in the Navy. After that he 
became educational adviser of the Naval 
War College. With the war’s end he spent 
several years in business, Then for the 
camera-making firm of Bell & Howell, 
he traveled 60,000 miles teaching school 
administrators how to teach with films. 
This summer he helped Eddie Albert pro- 
duce a film called “The Real Crisis,” de- 
scribing the status of present-day educa- 
tion. Hearing of his work, Rollins’s 75 
faculty members voted unanimously to 
call Wagner to their presidency, choosing 
him from a list of 200 candidates. 

“Movies, soap operas, radio, and tele- 
vision are already educating our stu- 
dents, and if we want to compete, we've 
got to use equally attractive media,” 
Wagner said last week in explaining his 
interest in audio-visual aids. “A trem- 
bling, timid schoolteacher reciting Shake- 
speare can’t compete with Laurence 
Olivier’s Hamlet, so she should show her 
students his movie as part of the course. 

“But don’t get me wrong. I won't ar- 
tive on campus with a projector under 
one arm and a can of film under the other. 
I'm not going to make any revolutionary 
changes. I’m going to find out first what 
the students want.” 


August 8, 1949 
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manne you own a factory, home or farm building—or, as a 


taxpayer, part of a school, highway or sewer system—you face two 








costs of ownership. First is original cost; second is maintenance cost. 








Add original cost and maintenance cost and divide by years of service 











rendered. The result is annual-cost. That is the cost that counts. 





When you build any type of structure or improvement with concrete 











you get low-annual-cost construction. That’s because concrete is 














moderate in first cost, lasts longer and costs less to maintain. Yes, concrete 











actually costs you less per year to own. 











That is why concrete is the preferred structural material for homes, 














hospitals, schools, factories, farm and office buildings and public works 








such as highways, water lines and sewér systems. Besides being econom- 








ical, concrete is firesafe, durable and resistant to storms, rodents and 











decay. It is the modern structural plastic that can be molded into 





enduring edifices of outstanding architectural beauty of any size or style. 











So whatever you plan to build it will pay to choose concrete. You'll 








get strong, durable, firesafe, low-annual-cosf construction. 





















































PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
























New Films 


The Mighty Joe Young (RKO-Radio). 
Once upon a time, on a farm in the heart 
of Africa, little Jill Young (Terry Moore) 
lived happily with her playmate Joe, who 
happened to be a poor but horrendous 
gorilla. Then one day an American show- 
man (Robert Armstrong) comes along 
with a rope-throwing cowboy (Ben John- 
son) and a passel of rodeo riders. In 
the course of lassoing wild life for ex- 
hibition in an improbable night club 
to be called The Golden Safari, the boys 
tangle with the gorilla. 

Coming in on the fight while a num- 
ber of the cowhands are still able to 
limp, Jill stamps her foot indignantly. 
“Joe wouldn’t hurt anybody, you big 
bullies!” Understandably, her reassurance 
is taken with a grain of salt. For Joe is 
very much of a prototype of the redoubt- 
able King Kong of yesteryear. Neverthe- 
less, there is a docile streak in Joe’s 
brooding nature, and when Armstrong 
persuades the girl to bring Joe to Holly- 
wood for the opening of The Golden Sa- 
fari, the gorilla reluctantly accepts star 
billing. 

But even as Joe balances his beloved 
Jill (and a grand piano) over his head, 
the sensitive observer suspects that his 
simple simian features mask a_ positive 
distaste for Hollywood night life. And 


when a trio of roistering drunks start 
feeding him whisky, the extra-anthro- 
poid ape—his love and loyalties forgotten 
—promptly goes on a _ house-wrecking 
rampage the like of which has rarely if 


MOVIES 





ever before been seen on the screen. 

Based on a story by Merian C. Coo- 
per and directed by Ernest B. Schoedsack 
(the pair responsible for “King Kong” 
and such memorable documentaries as 
“Grass” and “Chang”), “The Mighty 
Joe Young” is a swift succession of serio- 
comic improbabilia geared to sure-fire, 
elementary entertainment. Willis O’Bri- 
en’s technical direction of the robot ape 
is ingenious and, except for the orphan- 
age fire that establishes Joe as a hero but 
which may terrify youngsters, the rest of 
the film can be taken as an outrageous 
thriller and/or a deliberately dead- 
panned farce. Both angles were neatly 
included in the Criterion Theater’s corn- 
fed come-in for New Yorkers’ attention 
on opening day. 


Scene of the Crime (M-G-M). As a 
convincingly tough homicide lieutenant 
on the Los Angeles police force, Van 
Johnson is faced with two apparently 
insoluble problems. The first one is mur- 
der. One of his friends on the force has 
been mysteriously shot down by a trigger- 
happy “lobo” of the local underworld. 
The other problem is his wife (Arlene 
Dahl), who feels that a grown-up mar- 
ried man has no business chasing danger- 
ous murderers for a living. 

The result of Johnson’s dilemma is a 
violently routine whodunit which at least 
makes an earnest effort to combine its 
shooting and chasing with some honest 
characterization of the cops and robbers 
involved. Johnson and his associates in 
the department are genuine enough to 
let personal feelings cloud their profes- 


Acme 


A stunt man impersonating Joe Young crosses Broadway the hard way 


Johnson corners a “lobo” (Benedict) 


sional judgment occasionally. And the as- 
sorted crooks (led by Richard Benedict) 
and stool pigeons they pick up in line of 
duty both look and act like the kind of 
people you might actually run into in a 
shabbier section of Los Angeles. 
Unfortunately this attempt at realism 
is marred by some lumbering dialogue 
and weak motivation—especially notice- 
able when an apparently honest dance- 
hall girl (Gloria De Haven) whom John- 
son questions about the case, turns out 
at the last minute to be one of the arch 
villains. But enough ammunition is ex- 
pended to keep any such constructional 
flaws from spoiling a good mystery. 


Come to the Stable (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox). For obvious reasons this story 
of the adventures of two French nuns 
in rugged New England is bound to be 
compared with “Going My Way.” But 
while Paramount’s delightful history of 
two parish priests rarely let its sentiment 
get out of hand, the Twentieth Century- 
Fox offering pulls out all the stops. 

The Oscar Millard-Sally Benson screen 
play, based on a story by Clare Boothe 
Luce, stems partly from the actual ex- 
periences of Mother Benedict Duss: and 
Donna Mary Aline Trilles de Warren 
who, penniless but armed with faith, 
came from France in 1946 to build the 
abbey for Benedictine nuns of the Strict 
Observance that tops a Connecticut hill 
some 10 miles out of Waterbury. 

On screen, the nuns are Sister Mar- 
garet (Loretta Young) and Sister Scho- 
lastica (Celeste Holm), and their trans- 
atlantic mission is to build a children’s 
hospital in the New England town of 
Bethlehem, These two exhibit much of 
the faith and zeal that motivated their 
real-life prototypes. On the other hand, 
as the sisters settle down in the stable- 
studio of an eccentric artist (Elsa Lan- 
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chester), a great many of their adven- 
tures are all too palpably the invention 
of the Hollywood mind. 

From the beginning it is obvious that 
the nuns, in addition to their great faith, 
are fortified by an indefatigable personal 
charm with which they bowl over the 
opposition, including an understandably 
worried bishop (Basil Ruysdael), a 
New York racketeer (Thomas Gomez), 
and, finally, a reservedly enthusiastic 
young composer (Hugh Marlowe) who 
owns a strategically located estate. 

“Oramus et laboramus” (We pray and 
we work) is the motto of their order, 
and the two nuns obey it to the letter, 
particularly*when circumstances require 
Sister Margaret to catapult a bucking 
jeep through Fifth Avenue traffic or pit 
the voluminously gowned Sister Scholas- 
tica (a former French champion, inci- 
dentally) in a sizzling tennis match. In 
the end, of course, and as it did in real 
life, simple faith triumphs handily over 
apparently insurmountable obstacles. And 
despite the fact that director Henry 
Koster occasionally gags up the theme 
at the expense of its gentle persuasive- 
ness, a good deal of the story’s inherent 
charm and delicacy survives intact. 


Black Magie (United Artists) is one of 
the charter productions of the fast-grow- 
ing American film colony in Rome. Its 
producers used local geography to such 
advantage that even the newly elected 
President of Italy had to wait until cer- | 
tain on-location shots were finished be- | 
fore he could move into the palace | 
which serves as the Roman equivalent 
of the White House. But despite the 
pains which went into making its back- 
ground authentic, Orson Welles’s latest 
vehicle stacks up as the kind of hokum 
that could just as easily have been con- 
trived on the home lot. 
Derived from Alexandre Dumas’s_ | 
“Memoirs of a Physician,” the film pur- | 
ports to tell the story of Cagliostro, an | TWIN CITIES 
ambitious gypsy who discovered that his | Vhiawathas 
hypnotic eyes were a monetary asset in | 
the days when a reputable Austrian | 2 a day each way 
physician named Anton Mesmer was just Chicago— Milwaukee 
learning that hypnotism was possible. St. Paul— Minneapolis 
As Cagliostro, Welles has a chance to 
be as sinister as he apparently has al- MIDWEST. 
ways wanted to be, and he makes the Vhiawathu 
most of it. Up to the ears in an eight- 
eenth-century plot to unseat or discredit Chicago— Des Moines—Omaha 
Queen Marie Antoinette (Nancy Guild), Sioux City —Sioux Falls 
L lapee d 
Chicago— Milwaukee 
Green Bay— Upper Michigan 


he spends most of his time making am- 
L f mann ween { 


-ous as well as hypnotic suggestions 
Serving Wisconsin River Valley 
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Chicago— Twin Cities 
Spokane—Seattle— Tacoma 
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» a girl (also Nancy Guild) who looks 
just like her. A good many well-meaning 
performers—among them Akim Tamiroff, 
Margot Grahame, and Valentina Cortese 
~are mixed up in this fracas. But Welles 
has skidded a long way down hill since 
the days of “Citizen Kane.” For all its | 
pretentions the net result of “Black | 
Magic” is strictly grade B melodrama. 
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Who says it’s expensive 
to ride the HIAWATHAS? 





































































































































(Top) Tip Top Grill car. (Above) Luxurest coach. 
(Right) Skytop Lounge. 







Some people think it’s costly to travel on 
‘glamor trains” like The Milwaukee Road’s 
HIAWATHAS. Nothingcould be further 
from the truth! ; 

You’ll verify that when you check the 
cost of modern coach travel on The 
Milwaukee Road against other carriers 
on land or in the air. _ 

Add in the extra luxuries you get, and 
we think you'll agree that it’s not only 
delightful but thrifty to ride in HIAWATHA 
coaches. Parlor and sleeping car tickets 
cost only a little more. H. Sengstacken, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 708 Union 
Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


THE MILWAUKEE 
ROAD 


THRIFT GOES WITH SWIFT ON THE 
HIAWATHA LINE 
69 








The thriftiest 
water coolers 
now cost even less! 


Thrifty, dependable Frigidaire Water 
Coolers have always been a wonderful 
buy. And, today at new low prices, 
they’re a better value than ever before! 

These are the only water coolers 
powered by the Meter-Miser, simplest 
refrigerating mechanism ever built — 
operate for as little as 2c a day. Meter- 
Miser performance has been proved in 
millions of Frigidaire products —is 
backed by a special 5-Year Warranty. 


For full information about the many 
types and sizes of Frigidaire Water 
Coolers, see your dependable Frigid- 
aire Dealer. Or write Frigidaire Divi- 
sion of General Motors, Dayton 1, O. 
(In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont.) 


FRIGIDAIRE &~ 
Water Coolers 
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Congressional Dilemma 


In selecting a President, citizens pre- 
sumably have read and approved the 
party platform and the candidate’s inter- 
pretation of it. They vote on a national 
level. 

But when these same people choose 
their representatives in Congress they 
vote on a local level. They elect their 
representatives and senators for sectional 
reasons and because they think these can- 
didates will best serve their local in- 
terests. 

Hence it becomes clear why a Presi- 
dent—even one “with a mandate”—can 
on occasion experience tough legislative 
sledding. 

James MacGregor Buris, a young as- 
sistant professor of political science at 
Williams College who recently served on 
the Hoover commission to streamline the 
government, offers an answer to this 
problem in his new book, “Congress on 
Trial.” 

Burns maintains that the United States 
no longer has a two-party system; it has 
a multiparty system. Undisciplined, re- 
gionally subdivided, Congress tends to 
bog down, or at least act with little 
celerity, on major issues. The President— 
the. “Chief Executive”—who is after all 
the only officer elected by the whole peo- 
ple—is then forced to use all the “emer- 
gency” powers he can lay his hands on 
to keep things moving. If he surrenders 
—chaos; if he goes ahead—democratic 
dictatorship is the result. 

Fundamentally the trouble is lack of 
party discipline, Burns suggests. Like 
many another political observer, he looks 
wistfully to Great Britain, where all mem- 
bers of Parliament are subject to firm 
party authority at all times. Under the 
British system all candidates for office 
run on a national platform, 

Of course, as Burns himself points out, 
Great Britain is a homogeneous nation 
and the United States is not. Its size, 
its sectional “ideological differences,” its 
inherent “localism and sectionalism,” its 
“cleavages in religion and race and na- 
tional origin,” and the fact that, unlike 
Britain, it has no “tradition of class lead- 
ership,” all tend to make the ideal of 
party discipline difficult to achieve in 
America. 

Many Americans, he says, would look 
on party cohesion and discipline as wholly 
alien to our traditional ways of carrying 
on politics. Centralized government seems 
bad enough; centralized parties might 
seem even worse. 

Means of Control: Burns sets forth 
three ways the party could get control 
of all its members, regardless of their 
sectional interests: (1) by central con- 
trol of party finances, (2) by denial of 
patronage to the unfaithful, and (3) by 
adoption of a rule that “all candidates 
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set 


International 


Congress lends its ears 


for national office and all planks relating 
to national issues” must be approved by 
the party’s national headquarters, 

The first two reforms probably could 
easily be made “but the third has explo- 
sive elements.” Nevertheless Burns thinks 
“such an arrangement is democratic and 
responsible.” 

“It means that the choice within the 
state of candidates for Senate or House 
is a matter of national concern—as it 
surely is. Nothing is more likely to debase 
American politics than the obstacle of a 
party's nominees for Congress taking 
every position across the political spec- 
trum.” 

Burns does not think that by making 
the national conventions policy-forming 
institutions they would weaken the demo- 
cratic process. Instead he sees this co- 
ordinating of party ideas as a way of 
bringing about “rapid, coordinated, and 
sustained action” in the three vital legis- 
lative and administrative fields of eco- 
nomics, military, and foreign policy. It 
would still leave untouched such matters 
as “business regulation, civil liberties, and 
labor relations,” Burns says. 

“Congress-on Trial” is brilliantly writ- 
ten in understandable terms. Its provoca- 
tive suggestions are particularly stimulat- 
ing at this time when the relationship be- 
tween the Legislative and the Executive 
is undergoing severe and unusual strait. 
(CONGRESS ON TRIAL: THE LEGISLATIVE 
PROCESS AND THE ADMINISTRATIVE STATE. 
By James MacGregor Burns. 224 pages. 
Harper, $3.) 
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Other Books 


Tue Task or Nations. By Herbert V. 
Evatt, 279 pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
$3. The Australian president of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations of- 
fers an accounting of the achievements 
of the UN to date and looks with opti- 
mism to the future. Among other subjects, 
this volume includes a complete synop- 
sis of the UN’s handling of the Pales- 
tine question. 

THE CoLuMBIA: POWERHOUSE OF THE 
West. By Murray Morgan. 295 pages. 
Superior Publishing Co, $3.50. A well- 
tdld history of the great river of the 
Northwest, which flows 1,270 miles from 
British Columbia to the Pacific Ocean. 
Tales of the people who settled near 
the river, enlivened by acute character 
sketches, as well as colorful pictures of 
the wheat country, the great forests, and 
the fishing villages are excellently pre- 
sented, Morgan’s account of the “work- 
ing river” gives a full and fascinating 
story of the Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
Dams, 

GoETHE THE Poet. By Karl Viétor. 
341 pages. Harvard, $5, An interpretive 
biography of Goethe as statesman, scien- 


BOOKS 


tist, painter, poet, and novelist which in- 
vestigates thoroughly the meaning of all 
his creative work. Viétor, now teaching at 
Harvard, is one of the world’s leading 
Goethe scholars, His first popular book 
on the subject to which he has devoted 
his life attempts to show the growth of 
Goethe and the development of his un- 
usual genius, Smoothly written, it is one 
of the very best contributions to Goethe’s 
bicentenary, 

THe Face or Love. By Marianne 
Roane. 268 pages. Scribners. $3. This 
rather appealing novel traces the emo- 
tional growth of an adolescent girl as she 
faces the disenchanting spectacle of 
adored parents on the brink of divorce. 
As might be expected, the little lady ends 
up a good deal wiser than her elders, 

THE Borcia TESTAMENT, By Nigel 
Balchin. 312 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $3. 
Historical-fiction fans will welcome this 
lucid rendition of the life and times of 
Cesare Borgia, by the author of “Mine 
Own Executioner.” Written as a first-per- 
son account by the archvillain himself 
(in a particularly deadpan manner), the 
novel makes the career of this infamous 
nobleman not only colorful and exciting 
but meaningful as well. 
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Yale University News Bureau 


Boswelliana at Yale: The long-hidden private papers of James 
Boswell, who spent a lifetime taking notes about Dr. Samuel John- 
son, are soon to be private no longer. Found hidden in an Irish 
castle and a Scottish mansion by Lt. Col. Ralph Isham (center), 
this eighteenth-century literary treasure has become the prop- 
erty of the Yale University Library. A score of scholars will edit 
the papers, shown above, and Whittlesey House will publish them 
in an estimated 40 or 50 volumes. At left, Yale librarian James 


T. Babb; at right, Whittlesey House editor Edward C. Aswell. 
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WAYNE 
MODEL 100-8 


WHETHER YOU SELL GASOLINE 
OR ONLY USE IT IN YOUR CAR.. 


Youll Gfpreciale 
THIS NEW WAYNE PUMP 


New CONVENIENCE! Less delay for 
the motorist ... greater efficiency for 
the operator. That's the story of the new 
Wayne 100-B Computing Pump which is 
rapidly being installed by leading serv- 
ice stations everywhere. If you are a 
station owner, be sure to see the 100-B 
and try the new, effortless hose exten- 


sion before you buy new pumps. Write 
for illustrated bulletin. 






Plenty of reach 
for emergencies. 


THE WAYNE PUNP CO. 


502 TECUMSEH ST., FORT WAYNE 4, IND. 


op 95%. or Fitts 









Use hose 
without extension 


AIR COMPRESSORS ® CAR WASHERS ® HOSE 
REELS @ AIR SCALES © LIFTS © BULK PUMPS 
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WHAT'S IN THE WIND? 
Plenty! Every day the 
average city dweller in- 
hales some 8,000,000,- 
000 tiny particles of 
shoe polish, asphalt, 
stone, glass, tire rubber 
and other debris. 


id | DUST SPECKS BITE THE 
| | | DUST! Even fine, invisi- 

| ble dust is kept out of 

| air conditioning and 
I S ventilating systems by 
* the new Electromaze 
electric air filter. 
Particles as small as 
1/250,000 of an inch 
are literally shocked 
out of the air. 





























“FILING CABINET’ FOR DUST! Electromaze 
is made up of individual cells that slide in 
and out like drawers. Result: Electromaze is 
easier to clean, more flexible in size. This 
plus many other exclusive new features. 


WHETHER YOU build or use engines, compres- 
sors, air conditioning and ventilating equip- 
ment, or dny device using air or liquids—the 
chances are there is an Air-Maze engineered 
filter to serve you better. Representatives 
in all principal cities, or write Air-Maze 
Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


AIRess 


The Filter Engineers 
AIR FILTERS 











LIQUID FILTERS 


SILENCERS OIL SEPARATORS 
SPARK ARRESTERS GREASE FILTERS 
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Freedom From Responsibility 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


YANTA BaRnBARA—A firsthand look at 
Ss the old-age-pension and general- 
benefits situation in Washington, Ore- 
gon, and Calitornia has confirmed an 
old conviction of mine that the great- 
est menace to the stability of this 
country is warmhearted but soft- 
headed reform. Two reform move- 
ments whose origins were years apart 
have merged in a trend that is already 
a menace to solvent govern- 
ment. 

The first of those reforms 
was the initiative and refer- 
endum, hailed 40 years ago 
as a means of giving gov- 
ernment back to the people. 
It now looks as if it might 
be a means of giving this 
part of the country back to 
the Indians. The second re- 
form developed from the 
legitimate responsibility of the state 
to care for the indigent aged. 

Last year, while public interest was 
concentrated in the Presidential elec- 
tion, the professional pension promot- 
ers won smashing victories in these 
three states. In Washington, under the 
expressed objectives of “freedom from 
want and freedom from fear,” a citi- 
zens security act was passed which 
not only raised old-age benefits to a 
minimum of $60 per person per 
month but instituted a broad program 
of government medical care. In the 
first two years the cost will be $200,- 
000,000. Under the Washington law 
there is no compulsion upon children, 
however able they may be, to con- 
tribute to the support of their parents. 
Moreover, there is specifically out- 
lawed any lien on the estates of those 
assisted for the repayment of benefits. 


NDER earlier laws in some of these 
L states, it was provided that when 
the direct beneficiaries died their prop- 
erty could be levied against by the 
state for the recovery of some of the 
assistance given in their old age. It 
was reasoned that it was manifestly 
unfair to the state to have property 
pass to a well-to-do distant cousin in 
another part of the country. 

In Oregon a comprehensive act was 
voted last year. It guaranteed a mini- 
mum of $50 and carried with it the im- 
munity from responsibility of children 
and any state lien. The attorney gen- 
eral of the state, however, declared the 





law unworkable and held that the leg- 
islature could revise it. This has been 
done rather thoroughly, but the pen- 
sion people have already taken steps 
to refer the revision to the voters this 
fall. Whatever the outcome then, the 
provisions of the act passed by the 
legislature for some compulsion upon 
children and relatives will stand. But 
the burden on the state will inevitably 
be about a fifth of the avail- 
able revenues. 

The California law is in 
the form of a complicated 
constitutional amendment 
passed at the last election. 
This, of course, is binding 
upon the legislature and 
the governor. It dropped 
the age requirement from 
65 to 63, increased the 
minimum provision from 
$60 to $75 a month, made old-age ex- 
penditures a prime claim on the state 
revenues, and made the administrator 
of the system an elective office. A fan- 
tastic provision of the law carried the 
name of the first administrator. Thus 
to write into a constitution the actual 
name of a person to hold an office is a 
governmental oddity which could 
hardly be imagined except in Cali- 
fornia. The cost of this amendment, 
as estimated in the governor’s budget, 
will increase state expenditures $120,- 
000,000 in the first year and a half. 


INCE this preferred charge takes a 
heavy toll from sums now needed 
for education and other normal state 
activities, there will be strong support 
for a repealing amendment which has 
already been initiated. The vote will 
come this fall. If the new measure 
passes, there will be a vote on the re- 
peal of the repeal next year—and prob- 
ably so on eternally. 

It is a rather strange coincidence 
that all these states have Republican 
governors, none of whom favor the 
measures that were enacted by the 
same voters who elect governors and 
legislatures. In this perverted form of 
popular government, public officials 
become more and more mere cere- 
monial objects and historical monu- 
ments to mark the place where repre- 
sentative government once prevailed. 
Freedom from official and personal re- 
sponsibility becomes the fifth freedom 
of the welfare state. 
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precious aged bottled in bond 
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CLEANING, SUDSING action carries 
loosened dirt in suspension—this 
prevents re-depositing and re-soiling. 


TEXTILE MILLS use Santomerse No. 1 


for many operations —cleaning, 


THOROUGH RINSING 
results because suspended 
dirt is completely washed away. 


WETTER WATER penctrates faster. 
Wool yarn floats on plain water 


—sinks rapidly when a little 


Santomerse No. 1 has been added. 


SPREADING POWER speeds 
the job. Drop of plain water 
at left—Santomerse No. 
solution at right. 








Clean cleaner...with wetter water 


Water becomes a far better cleaner 


when it contains a little Santomerse 
No. 1—Monsanto’s all-purpose wet- 
ting agent and detergent. It saves 
industry many an hour and many a 
dollar by doing a faster, more 
thorough cleaning job. 

Santomerse No. 1 makes water wet- 
ter. This makes it penetrate faster, 
dig in deeper, loosen dirt quicker. 
Santomerse No. 1 adds spreading 


power, This makes water “cover 


scouring, washing, bleaching, dyeing. more ground’—spreads penetrating 


SERVING INDUSTRY 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


power over larger areas. 
Santomerse No. 1 adds detergency. 


Chis means thorough cleaning. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL 


Loosened dirt is held in suspension, 
so it cannot be re-deposited. 
Santomerse No. 1 assures fast, thor- 
ough rinsing. Because dirt is sus- 
pended, it washes away completely. 
Santomerse No. 1 has the extra ad- 
vantage of working equally well in 
extremely hard water, in acid or 
alkaline, hot or cold solutions. 

Note to Business .. . You can get this 
all-purpose cleaning help in two ways. 
Some industries, like textiles, use Santo- 
merse No. 1 as it comes from the drum. 
Or, you can buy commercial cleaning 
compounds formulated with Santomerse 
No. 1... For further information, write 
Monsanto Chemical Company, 1723 


South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
Use the coupon if you preter. 


Santomerse: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


COMPANY 


1723 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


M Me NT ) Please send information on Santomerse No. 1 for cleaning 


CHEMICALS “ PLASTICS 


Company 
Address 
City. 





